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Memorabilia. 





second wittiest of the Victorian writers 
was Arnold. The first—it will be news 
to many—was Patmore, But Patmore was 
witty in every way, innocent and wicked. 
( His leprosy’s so perfect that men call him 
clean.’’ ‘‘ The steam-hammer of Newmaii’s in- 
tellect could be so delicately adjusted .. . 
as to be capable of either crushing a Hume 
or cracking a Kingsley ’’: these at once enlist 
us on the side of Gladstone and Kingsley.) 
Arnold’s wit was almost in one kind only, 
that of banter, and with the humanest of 
motives—persuasion. 

I have to do a sort of pendant to “ Culture and 
its Enemies.” . . . It will amuse me to do it, as 
I have many things to say; and Harrison, Sidg- 
wick, and others, who have replied to my first 
paper, have given me golden opportunities— 
(16 Nov, 1867.) 
opportunities for banter. The word is his 
own, and Henry James’s for him, At lunch 
the young Henry James found himself sitting 
opposite to Frederic Harrison : 

one of the subjects of Matthew Arnold’s early 
fine banter, one of his too confidently roaring 
“young lions”’ of the periodical press. Has any 
silting tay since that happy period rested here and 
there with the sovereign charm of interest, of 
drollery, of felicity and infelicity taken on by 
Scattered selected objects in that writer’s bright 
critical dawn?—an element in which we had the 
Sense of sitting gratefully bathed, so that we fairly 
took out our young minds and dabbled and soaked 

in it as we were to do again in no other.— 
(The Middle Years,’ p. 35.) 

But the ladies of Arnold’s family weren’t 
sure that they quite liked his fun, and over 
4 long series of years Arnold had to assure 
them—usually his mother—that he quite 
knew what he was doing, and why. His fun 
was calculated, to be effective in a missionary 


Que 








purpose. In this method, with this motive, 
he has had no successor except Mr. Shaw. 


I understand what you feel about my graver and 
gayer manner, but there is a necessity in these 
things, and one cannot always work precisely as 
one would. To be able to work anyhow for what 
one wishes—always supposing one has real faith 
that what one wishes is good and needful—is a 
wae to be thankfully accepted—(27 July 

. . . I find that for every new thing I write there 
comes a style which I find natural for that parti- 
cular thing, and this tendency I never resist.—(5 
March 1862.) 


. . - I am really labouring hard to persuade, 
and have kept myself from all which might wound, 
provoke, or frighten, with a solicitude which I 
think you will hardly fail to perceive, and which 
will perhaps amuse you; but to school oneself to 
this forbearance is.an excellent discipline, if one 
does it for right objects—(To Mrs. Forster, Jan. 
1864, and to the same effect to his mother on 22 
Jan. 1864.) 


- everything turns upon one’s exercising the 
power of persuasion, of charm: without this all 
fury, energy, reasoning power, acquirement, are 
thrown away and only render their owner more 
miserable. [This was prophetic of Ruskin, his- 
torical of Carlyle.] Even in one’s riditule one 
must preserve a sweetness and good-humour.—(29 
Oct. 1863.) 

There will be a good deal of talk about my 
Cornhill article [‘“‘ My Countrymen”’]. I gather 
from Jane that you do not quite like it, but I am 
sure it wasS wanted and will do good; and this .. . 
I really- wish to do, and have my own ideas as to 
the best way of doing it. . . There are certain 
things which it needs great dexterity to say, in a 
receivable manner, at all; and what I had to say 
I could only get said, to my thinking, in the 
manner I have said it—(3 Feb. 1866.) 

. «+» my sinuous, easy, unpolemical mode of 
proceeding has been adopted by me, first, because 
I really think it the best way of proceeding if one 
wants to get at, and keep with, truth; secondly, 
because I am convinced that only by a literary 
form of this kind being given to them can ideas 
such as mine ever gain any access in a country 


-such as ours.—({7 Dec. 1864.) ° 


And as in social criticism, so also in reli- 
gious : 


I write in the manner which is natural to me; 
the manner has, no doubt, its weak points. But 
ponderous works produce no effect; the religious 
world which complains of me would not read me 
if I treated my subject as they say it ought to be 
treated. . . I do not mean them to prescribe a 
mode of treatment . . . to me which would lead 
to my being wholly ineffective both with them 
oy every one else.—(To his sister Fan, Nov. 


He happily persuaded himself that he was 
being gradually successful in his purpose, 
and this he gratefully accepted as the reward 
of a great deal of self-restraint : 
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All this I have said in the way which best, 
perhaps, enables these notions to penetrate, for | 
penetrate they certainly do—(24 March 1866.) 

Lord Lytton’s mention of me [at a farewell ban- 
quet to Dickens on his leaving for America] was, 
as you may suppose, a pleasant surprise. . . It 
shows what comes, in the end, of quietly holding 
your own way, and bantering the world on the 
irrationality of its ways without losing temper 
with it—(8 Nov. 1867.) 

However much I may be attacked, my manner 
of writing is certainly one that takes hold of 
people and proves effective. 
of the Preface [to ‘ Essays in Criticism ’] being 
read, and making an impression—(27 Feb. 


I hear on all sides | 


1869.) | 


This preface is probably his high-water- | 


Even after he has launched himself upon his 
invocation of Oxford, he must misuse Byron 
in order to nickname tht undergraduates 
Barbarians: 


There are our young barbarians all at play! 


It amused Arnold, and gratified him, to 


note the success of his nicknames: 
I should think I heard the word “ Philistines "’ 


. : | rgeists 
mark of humorous seriousness, of serious fun. | poltergeists, 


used at least a hundred times during dinner [at | 


Goschen’s}], and “ Barbarians ” 
June 1868.) 

I am glad you like the second part of my dis- 
quisition [Culture and Anarchy]. I think “ Bar- 
barian ” will stick; but . . . I daresay the race 
will bear no malice. In fact, the one arm they 


feel and respect is irony—({5 Feb. 1868.) 

Of course, his real success—like Hume’s— 
was that he was able to retain his good- 
humour. 

His fun was always innocent, purposive, 
and pacific, and he could forgo it: 

You will laugh, but fiery [? envy] hatred and 
malice are what I detest, and would always allay 


or avoid, if I could—(22 Feb. 1868.) 
I am glad to deal in sheer disquisition some- 


very often.—(29 | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. E 


MINOR SPIRITS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


UPERNATURAL materials in the Waver. 
ley novels fall rather conveniently into 
groupings, such ag curses, omens, dreams, 
prophecies, and second sight, haunted places, 
local legends, and German diablerie, ghosts, 
démons, witches, elemental 
spirits, fairies, warning spirits, magicians, 
astrologers and sibyls.e But Scott’s multi- 
farious activity as a collector of supernatural 
lore, books, and relics would suggest that the 
novelist had a range of information which 
could not consistently be fitted into neat and 
inclusive folk-lore categories. 
As a young man, Scott made copious jot- 
tings. By 1792, he was keeping notebooks in 





which appeared, among other items, “ex- 
tracts about witches and fairies . . . notes 
on the Second Sight, with extracts from 


Aubry [sic] and Glanville.” We find him 
recording in his private notebook for 1797 
details about the bleeding of a corpse when 
touched by the murderer, fairy rings, Delrius 
on witches, and) Meric Casaubon on spirits, 
Lockhart regrets the mutilation of this note. 
book, in which the number of excerpts from 
the annals of credulity would almost indicate 


| that Scott had already projected his essay, 


‘*On the Fairies of Popular Superstition.” 


| On his voyage to the Shetland Islands in 
| 1814, Scott learned much about the remains 


times [e.g., on Celtic literature], and to leave irony | 


and the Philistines—(24 Mar. 1866.) 

“. the Puritan Middle Class, at whom I have 
Jaunched so much [irony], are partly too good, 
partly too gross, to feel it—(5 Feb. 1868.) 


particularly. 
it, and therefore refrained from all irony and 
playfulness, because these are so often misunder- 
stood by people who have not had a literary 
training.—(To his sister Fan, Jan. 1879.) 


of Norse beliefs, which are recorded in his 
diary and are employed imaginatively in 
‘The Lord of the Isles’ and ‘ The Pirate.’ 
As he notes on 6 August, ‘‘I have gleaned 


cf e 1868.) | something of the peculiar superstitions of the 
. . . the praise you give to my Ipswich discourse | 
as being well adapted to its audience pleases me | 


I was careful to try and so adapt | 


Zetlanders, which are numerous and potent. 
Witches, fairies, &c., are as numerous aé ever 
they were in Teviotdale.’’ He eagerly gathered 


| data about the Dwarfie Stone, formerly the 


| and malevolent disposition,”’ 


“The Critic of his kind, Dealing to each | 


his share, With easy humour, hard to bear, 


May not impossibly have in him shrined, As | 


in a gossamer globe or thickly padded pod, 
Some small seed dear to God.”’ 
tainly had. As much as Patmore, he lived 
by religion (but without mythology). 


| dated letter to Joanna Baillie, 
Arnold cer- | 


habitat of a being of “ supernatural powers 
about trows, 
changelings, lead charms, a_ wind-selling 
Hecate, and the second sight. In cruise 
reminiscences which are included in an w- 
Scott adds, 
‘Tales of mermaids . . . we had many and 
saw the man who had seen a sea-snake big 
enough to girdle the earth for what I know.’ 
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Guests at Abbotsford were shown the 
curiosities which covered walls, crammed 
chests, and stood ready for inspection in 
halls, Nor were the treasures of Scott’s 
“ numerous old carved oak cabinets, filled with 
the strangest things—adder-stones of magical 
power, fairies’ rings . . .’’ left unexposed 
or unsung. Visitors were also impressed by 
the number and variety of the laird’s books 
on the marvellous. As Amédée Pichot re- 
marks after an inspection of the library, ‘‘ Ce 
serait déj&a un curieux livre que le catalogue 
de cette bibliothéque, ot j’ai remarqué entre 
autres plus de cing cents ouvrages sur la 
magie et les sorciers.’’ 

Lockhart informs us that Scott began dic- 
tating to William Laidlaw on 5 Sept. 1830, 
“4 sort of catalogue raisonnée of the most 
curious articles in his library and museum,”’ 
entitled ‘‘ Reliquiae Trottcosienses, or the 
Gabions of the late Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq.”’ 
Serving two purposes, the task diverted the 
flagging writer and gave occupation to an 
amanuensis over whom Scott whimsically 
laments, ‘‘ I am like the poor wizard who is 
first puzzled how to raise the devil and then 
how toemploy him.’”’ Fragmentary as it is, 
the ‘ Reliquiae,’ to which Scott devoted some 
of ris horae subsecivae between September 
1830 and about April 1831, contains several 
allusions to the author’s famous collection of 
works on the supernatural. ‘‘ The first of 
these presses [in the octagon on the northern 
side of the library] may be distinguished by 
the general term of Demonology, a subject 
upon which as much wild nonsense has been 
published as on any other known to me, But 
Ido not mean to abuse the patience of the 
reader by going very deep into the matter.”’ 
Despite this avowal, Scott does find time to 
enter into a discussion of several weird books : 
George Sinclair’s ‘Satan’s Invisible World 
Discovered ’ (Edinburgh, 1685), which con- 
tains—like his own ‘ Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft ’"—‘‘ what has at all times 
been desirable in such matters—a curious 
and detailed account of a good number of 
tales concerning Gothic superstition not to be 
found elsewhere, and some that are famous 
to this day in Scottish history and _ tradi- 
tion’; Matthew Hopkins’ ‘ The Discovery of 
Witches’ (London, 1647); and Richard 
Baxter’s ‘ Basilae. The certainty of the World 
of Spirits fully evinced’ (London, 1691). 

ith Baxter’s treatise the notes on the 
gabions come to an end. 





The demonological collection had been 
built up through many years by direct pur- 
chase, gifts and trades, the researches of 
booksellers and _ bustling acquaintances. 
Among the most enthusiastic and successful 
of these scouts for rarer books were Daniel 
Terry, Henry Weber, Constable, and Ballan- 
tyne. The nature and variety of the acquisi- 
tions themselves are suggested by three 
quotations : 


Pray accept my best thanks for your tempting 
invitation to examine the Witch Corner of your 
library at Abbotsford. Does it boast of ‘A 
Treatise proving Spirits, Witches and Supernatural 
Operations by pregnant instances and Evidences ” 
by Merie Casaubon D: D:—London 1672.’? 
Having p:cked up a shabby Copy of this book the 
other day, I should be delighted to find it was 
wanting to complete said Corner (Thomas Crofton 
Croker to Scott, 28 Aug. 1827).1 

This rare & very curious book was the gift of 
my valued friend John Richardson Esq2 

Your collection of Diablerie is very extensive, 
but I lately picked up what I expect will prove an 
addition to it—The Devil’s Cloven Foot, by John 
Bowdler, printed at Bristol above an hundred 
years ago (Constable to Scott, 5 Nov. 1824). 


Scott’s activity as a collector of out-of-the- 
way tomes was virtually conterminous with 
his life, the earliest acquisitions being chap- 
books and one of the last being a firgt edition 
of Sinclair’s ‘ Satan’s Invisible World Dis- 
covered,’ for which he had long searched. In 
August 1831, Scott could refer to ‘‘ a species 
of lore to which I certainly gave more hours, 
at one period of my life, than I should gain 
any credit by confessing ’’ [Introduction to 
“My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror ’], but the in- 
terest and the study were more protracted 
than he admits. A lifetime of dabbling in 
almost every department of the supernatural 
provided his memory and his pen not only 
with the more usual materials on ghosts, 
witches, fairies, and devils, but also with 
frightful beasts from another world, foreign 
apparitions, and miscellaneous goblins which 
would resent being ignored in fiction. 








1 * Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. xvi, quoted by per- 
mission of the late Sir Hugh Walpole. The copy 
in the Abbotsford library has a note in Scott’s 
hand: ‘“ This book was written by the learnd 
Meyric Casaubon son of Isaac Casaubon. It’s 
original title ‘Of Credulity and Incredulity ’ 
proving Caviare to the multitude the present title- 
page was prefixd to the work.” 

2 Scott’s note in his copy of Barthelemy Cocles’ 
‘Le Compendion et Brief Enseignement de 
Physiognomie & Chiromacie ’ (Paris, 1546), Abbots- 
ford library. 
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STRANGD BEINGS. 


The less conventional supernatural beings 
in the Waverley novels are creatures of the 
caverns, water, or surface of the earth, as 
well as deformed men, uncanny beasts, and 
mortals who have become special ghosts. 


Drows. 


In ‘ The Pirate,’ Scott presents supersti- 
tions, rites, and beings in the light of their 
deviation from Norse originals, «vhich have 
been obscured by the passage of time and 
modified by other folk influences, He also 
keeps in mind resemblances and differences 
between island and mainland, while playing 
with the idea of spontaneous disjunct origin 
or of possible borrowing. But the characters 
do not always keep these distinctions clear, 
so that Norse belief is transmuted into 
Scottish by means of rather clumsy conver- 
sational equivalents. Thus Norna reminds 
Mordaunt that, when he was fifteen, she gave 
him a “‘ gifted chain, which all in our isles 
know was wrought by no earthly artist, but 
by the-Drows, in the secret recesses of their 
caverns.’’ The unappreciative youth, think- 
ing he is to leave the islands, offers to return 
the inefficacious “‘fairy gift,’ and Norna 
responds, in the same transferred terms, 
‘* Despise not the gift of the nameless race.”’ 
It is less surprising that the outlander, 
Triptolemus, should equate the two classes of 
supernatural beings, Brenda gives a very 
pretty Sir-James-Barrie description of the 
creatures when she says that her sister Minna 
‘* would like much to have a little trow, or 
fairy, as the Scotch call them, with a green 
coat, and a pair of wings as brilliant as the 
hues of the starling’s neck, specially to 
attend on her.”’ 

But fairies, too, were not unknown to the 
Shetlands, if we may accept the phrasing of 
an anecdote of lighthouse engineer Robert 
Stevenson, who lost a box-measuring line with 
which he intended to show Scott the dimen- 
sions of the Stones of Stennis. A boy found 
the line and then, as his mother reported, 
threw it away, fearing that ‘‘ it had belanged 
to the Fairies.’’ 

Duergar 


Scott’s note on the drows, or trows, des- 
cribes them as ‘‘ somewhat allied to the 
fairies, residing, like them, in the interior of 
green hills and caverns.’’ More frequently 
inimical than congenial to man, these crea- 








es 


tures are particularly dangerous at midnight, 
They are skilful metal-workers and are known 
in the Faroes as subterranean people. In his 
‘Letters on Demonology,’ Scott asserts that 
the word drowe is ‘‘ a corruption of Duergar 
or dwarfs.’’ Thus they are related to the 
English fairy (or Gothic elf), whose. “ pro 
totype . . . is to be sought chiefly in the 
berg-elfen or duevgar, of the Scandinavians.” 
Conjectural identification goes even further 
back, the duergar being originally the dimin- 
utive Lapps, Finns, and Lette fleeing before 
the more powerful Asae. Being excellent 
metallurgists and meteorologists, the dwarfish 
refugees worked in caverned hide-outs, gained 
a supernatural reputation, and were associ- 
ated or confounded with German kobolds, 
English goblins, and Scottish bogles, as well 
as with the vivacious fairy kind. An attrae- 
tive conception, indeed, that many super- 
natural beings are cousins whose divergence is 
to be accounted for by accidents of migration, 
habitat, and fostering human parents! 

In ‘ The Black Dwarf,’ we are introduced 
to the more traditionary side of the protag- 
cnist’s character in terms of ‘‘ the genuine 
duergar’’ who figures in John Leyden’s 
ballad, ‘‘ The Cout of Keeldar,’’ and in 
Robert Surtees’ hoaxing legend of his last 
appearance in Northumbrland. His function 
in Scott’s novel is divided, but in the conclu- 
sion he takes on again the characteristics of 
the duergar. 


Kelpies. 


The kelpie is a water spirit which lurks at 
fords and along treacherous reaches of streams 
to warn or to lure on those who are in danger 
of drowning, Assuming horselike shape, the 
kelpie may even be the fatal ferry of unwary 
travellers. References in the Waverley novels 
to this imaginative representation of water 
perils are slight. -In ‘Guy Mannering,’ when 
Vanbeest Brown watches the salmon-spearing 
of Dandie Dinmont and other nocturnal 
sportsmen, the red torch glare makes the agile 
hunters seem like figures in Pandemonium. 
‘* Now the light diminished to a distant star 
that seemed to twinkle on the waters, like 
those which, according to the legends of the 
country, the water-kelpy sends for the put 
pose of indicating the watery grave of his 
victims.’? The motto of the fourth chapter 
of ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’ is taken from 
“Kelpie,” ‘“‘The hour’s come, but not the 
man.”’ A footnote explains that a water 
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spirit.was thus complaining when the fey 
horseman rode up and, despite warning 
human voices, plunged into the flooded 
stream. The character similarly driven in 
the ‘Heart’ is Captain John Porteous. 

At the conclusion of ‘ The Abbot ’ when the 
lot of certain characters is to be made happy, 
Father Philip confesses that, after secretly 
marrying the hero’s parents, Julian Avenel 
and Catherine Graeme, he pretended that the 
ceremony was not binding. As a punishment 
for such wickedness, the sacristan ‘‘ was 
abandoned to the misguiding of a water fiend, 
whereby he had been under a spell’’ which 
put song fragments in his mouth and 
rheumatism in his joints. The incident so 
penitently referred to occurs in ‘ The Monas- 
tery,’ wherein Father Philip takes the White 
Lady behind him on a mule; for this 
courtesy, he is ducked in the ford and de- 
prived of a Bible which he has taken from 
Alice Avenel, Although the Tweedside legend 
which Scott uses concerns a mermaiden, that 
deep water creature has perhaps supplanted 
a kelpie, 

Only passing reference need be made to De 
Bracy’s assertion in ‘Ivanhoe’ that ‘‘a 
water-fiend hath possessed’’ the weeping 
Rowena, because no kelpie ever functions as 
a lachrymose genius. 


Bogles. 


Sir Walter had in his possession a letter 
from John Scott to William Scott of Max- 
popple, dated 6 Jan. 1823, which mentions a 
local bogle: ‘‘ The Village of Cauldshiels was 
on the East side of Rhymers Glen—The ruins 
of the houses are still visible—I have heard 
that a ghost, or Bogle so pelted the door of 
the last inhabitant of that place that he was 
obliged to abandon his dwelling.’’3 Like the 
racketing devil at Woodstock, this spirit 
wished to clear the house of-its tenants. The 
Scottish bogle may become familiar with 
mortals, but it is still to be feared. 

In ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ when 
Bucklaw enters ruined Wolf’s Crag with the 
Master of Ravenswood, guest and host over- 
hear Caleb Balderstone trying to persuade 
Mysie to seek out the old brood-hen for a 
makeshift meal, But the cook protests, ‘‘ Ou, 
she’s sitting some gate aneath the dais in the 





_> Endorsed by Sir Walter, ‘“‘ Names of places 
m Thos the Rhymer,” Abbotsford MSS., 
National Library of Scotland. 








hall, and I am feared to gae in in the dark 
for the bogle; and if I didna see the bogle, 
I could as ill see the hen, for it’s pit-mirk.”’ 
Her logical sequence is unimpeachable, and 
her servant humour transcends Caleb’s. In 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ Clara Mowbray’s fear 
that her brother will get into a brawl leads 
him to boast that he is not to be frightened 
by ‘‘ the raw-head and bloody-bones ’’ (a hor- 
rible creature used to keep children in sub- 
jection). Then he reminds her that, as a 
boy, he went forth to meet the bogle in the 
upper orchard, despite Clara’s childish warn- 
ings. Finding the cow-boy wrapped in a 
shirt and stealing pears, he gave him a 
drubbing. Well, he is still the same John. 
The contrast, however, between the early 
harmless experience and the involvements 
which end in Mowbray’s killing the Earl of 
Etherington and in Clara’s death is tragic 
in its suggestion of headstrong resolution and 
possible consequences, 


Dobbies 


The word dobby, another name for goblin, 
has currency in Scotland and dialectal use 
in England, In ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ Lady 
Peveril, returning home one moonlit autumn 
evening, shortens her .way by taking the 
Dobby’s Walk near Moultrassie Hall. Altru- 
istically responsive to the whimpering protest 
of her fifteen-year-old attendant, she dis- 
misses him, Ag for herself, she does not fear 
the first Squire of Moultrassie, who died of 
melancholy—perhaps, by his own hand—and 
who ‘‘was supposed to walk in this 
sequestered avenue, accompanied by a large 
headless mastiff, which, when he was alive, 
was a particular favourite of the ex-brewer.’’ 
The elm-vaulted walk, the weird gleam of a 
solitary light in the distant Hall, and 
thoughts of the unhappy fate of the Bridge- 
norths make Lady Peveril’s mood correspond 
with the gloom. Then she sees a figure, 
momentarily pays her ‘‘ debt to the super- 
stitious belief of the times,’’ and hears the 
familiar voice of Major Bridgenorth, who has 
been some time absent from his estate. 
Throughout this incident, the tone of the 
setting, contrasting folk- and aristocratic 
belief, and actual events blend admirably. 
Lady Peveril’s scepticism, which threatens 
momentarily to be rather obtrusive for the 
seventeeth century, is modified in time. Nor 
is the passing illusion of supernatural visita- 
tion protracted destructively by any reference 
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to it in the subsequent conversation. 
Goblins. 


The mischievous and even malignant 
English kin of bogies are usually known as 
goblins. Even mortals may seem distantly 
related to these beings. The deep-voiced, 
square-built, long-armed Rob Roy appears to 
Frank Osbaldistone wild and unearthly, like 
‘the old Picts who ravaged Northumberland 

. asort of half-goblin half-human beings,”’ 
peers of the Highland outlaw in cunning, 
ferocity, and bodily proportions. In his in- | 
structions to the superstitious Anthony Foster 
about keeping Amy at Cumnor Hall without 
resorting to force, Varney suggests making 
‘* the out-of-doors frightful to her, with tales | 
of goblins’ (‘ Kenilworth’). Living beside 
a churchyard, Foster ought to find it easy to 
discipline a woman with a ghost. But he ie | 
no Ailsie Gourlay, capable of softening the 
heroine’s mind with insidious auricular 
doses of superstition. Foster says, ‘‘I trifle 
not nor toy with my dead neighbours of the 
churchyard.’’ Scott’s infrequent goblins 
appear figuratively in the shape or nature of 
man or as bugbears with which the crafty 
seek to tyrannize over the minds of the weak. 


Brownies. 

Less poetic than the Scottish fairy is the 
brownie, which performs assorted domestic 
services, is rather dull of wit, and is some- 
times easily offended. Its good nature is 
evident in nocturnal chores, its evil in occa- 
sional rough treatment of women. Scottish 
authors have enjoyed introducing in their 
works a creature which, with its dumb devo- | 
tion to kindly farmers and its moronic clum- | 
siness, appeals to their sympathies. But even 
James Hogg despite his persistent narrative 
employment of otherworld beings, lacks assur- 
ance persistently to palm off the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck as supernatural. In the second 
volume of his novel, the Ettrick Shepherd 
confesses that ‘‘ this celebrated Brownie was 
no other than the noted Mr. John Brown, 
the goodman of Caldiwell.’’ Scott, too, in the 
‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ displays 
an almost sentimental attachment to the last 
of the south Scotland brownies; nevertheless 
these lubber spirits are only utilized in his | 
fiction as incidental colouring. As the novel- | 
ist remarks in ‘Letters on Demonology,’ | 
such superstitions ‘‘ are too limited, and too 
much obliterated from recollection, to call for 


| the devil. 


special discussion.’’ Appropriately enough, 


hig use of the brownie is. as fragmentary as 
the belief which lingered on into the nine 
teenth century. The survival powers of the 
brownie had not been great enough to justify 
fuller treatment, 

After the quarrel in the inn of Aberfoil 
(‘Rob Roy’), Frank Osbaldistone vainly 
looks round for Andrew Fairservice, who 
knows what is the better part of valour. The 
landlady, unable to cajole Andrew from the 
stable with words, lights the master to the 
door, beyond which she will not go. Warned 
by the adventure of a gudewife with the 
Brownie of Ben-ye-gask, she understands how 
a lone woman should conduct herself at night. 
‘* Tt was aye judged there was a Brownie i1 


| our stable, which was just what garr’d me 


gie ower keeping an hostler.’’ Frank hears a 
brownie-like groan from the concealed Andrew 


| and learns that his servant fears to proceed 


farther in the Rob Roy country. 

In ‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ when Jeanie 
Deans goes one morning to the neglected man- 
sion house of Dumbiedikes, her rejected 
suitor, she finds no one stirring. Opening 
door after door in the purlieus of the house 
to find some animate domestic, she comes 
upon a cow which has gone two hours beyond 
its feeding time, While the kind-hearted girl 
is shaking down fodder, the sleepy-eyed 
attendant arrives, screams, ‘- Eh, sirs! the 
Brownie! the Brownie!’’ and flees as from 
The novelist explains her fright: 
‘‘ The old house of Dumbiedikes had, accord- 
ing to report, been long haunted by a 


| Brownie, one of those familiar spirits, who 


were believed in ancient times to supply the 
deficiences of the ordinary labourer.’ To all 


| but the laird, Jeanie is an embarrassingly 


industrious intruder. Throughout the inci- 


| dent, the invisible brownie offers a humorous 


ad 


commentary on the management of a “‘ castle 
of the sluggard’’ at the same time that it 
prepares the way for Jeanie’s ungracious 
reception by the red-faced old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Janet Balchristie. 


Dwarfs. 


When placed against this background of 
supernatural lore about under-sized aborig- 
ines, whether Lapps or Picts, and about 
short, stumpy, malicious earth spirits, 
human dwarfs may be expected to take om 
rather strange and forbidding outlines. There 
is as well the popular dread and dislike of 
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all violent contradictions of nature’s safe and 
fairly constant plan. Mental and physical 
aberrations thus find ready explanation in 
superstition, ‘The Black Dwarf,’ Scott's 
first portrait in the small, was followed by a 
family group in ‘The Talisman.’ After a 
devotional exercise in a Gothic chapel, Sir 
Kenneth is abruptly torn from the contem- 
plation of heavenly and earthly saints to sur- 
prised scrutiny of a gargoyle who emerges 
through a trapdoor holding a lamp. This 
ugly, large-headed, strangely garbed dwarf 
reminds the Scottish knight of ‘‘ gnomes, or 
earthly spirits, which make their abode in the 
caverns of the earth ”’ and fills him with awe. 
A whistle from the frightful manikin brings 
up (perhaps with the assistance of an invisible 
property man) a shaggy browed, flashing-eyed 
mate, Poor Sir Kenneth is spellbound, pos- 
sibly through fear that the ghastly pair have 
proreated their kind—but who can fathom 
the unexpressed thoughts of a hero of 
romance? When questioned, the dwarfs in- 
troduce themselves as Nectabanus and his lady 
love Guenevra, The female confuses the 
knight still more by declaring her companion 
to be “‘ King Arthur of Britain, whom the 
fairies stole away from the field of Avalon.”’ 
At the command -of a voice, Queen Beren- 
garia’s dwarfs blow out their lights and leave 
Sir Kenneth in the dark. Such dwarfs be- 
long, of course, to the trappings of medieval 
romance, although their usual function is not 
to sweep out chapels but to accompany dam- 
sels on missions, as in ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ 

Norna of ‘ The Pirate ’ has a dwarf Pacolet, 
or Nick Strumpfer, who runs errands and 
does odd chores without equalling the feats 
of his great progenitor in ‘ Valentine and 
Orson.’ Although many persons confound 
the manikin with Old Nick, Magnus Troil 
can testify that he has a mortal father. Like 
Rob Roy and the Picts, Pacolet is square- 
built, and like Nectabanus he has a dispro- 
portionately large, ugly head, but he has a 
differentiating characteristic as well—dumb- 
ness. Minna and Brenda almost believe him 
to be ‘‘ the very demon Trolld, who made such 
a distinguished figure in Norna’s legend.” 
Triptolemus, conceiving that the dwarf 
“wanted but hoofs and horns to have made 
an utter devil,’’ conjures him in protective 
Latin, “ whilk it is maist becoming to speak 
to aught whilk taketh upon it as a goblin.” 
When “ the said dwarf, devil, or other appar- 
ition’ disappears, Tronda Dronsdaughter 





protests that he has escaped on a dragon’s. 
back. At another time, “like some over- 
grown reptile,’ this grotesque emerges from 
a subterranean passage into the range of 
pirate Cleveland’s vision. And when Norna 
abandong all supernatural pretensions, the 
functionless dwarf is dismissed ‘‘ with ample 
provision for his futuré comfort.’’ Scott does 
penance for this monster of nature and of 
art in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ in which he 
consistently presents Sir Geoffrey Hudson as 
a physical oddity whose flattering human com- 
pany the noble and the well-formed desire. 

If we cannot with Ruskin regard Scott’s 
dwarfs as evidence of a diseased mental ten- 
dency, we can at least consider them lapses 
in artistic taste. Although dwarfs fit into 
the diverse and none too symmetrical pattern 
of life, they cannot successfully be made the 
subject of morbid fictiona] studies of de- 
formity (misanthropy, it may be noted, is 
not stressed in Walter de la Mare’s ‘ Memoirs 
of a Midget’). They bring with them into 
the pages of Scott a suggestion of the deca- 
dent appeal of the grotesque and hideous. 
Sir Walter is much more skilful in his por- 
trayal of another type of deviation—insanity. 

Coteman O. Parsons. 
College of the City of New York. 
(To be concluded.) 


ANGLO-SAXON TRIBAL OFFSHOOTS. 


THE publications of the English Place- 

name Society, and Ekwall’s ‘ Dictionary 
of English Place-names,’ have revealed a 
phenomenon quite unsuspected by our older 
historians, which has not hitherto received 
the attention it deserves, namely a number 
of offshoots from Old English tribes settled 
in the territory of other tribes. This note 
covers only such instances as have been 
observed by the writer in casual searches 
through the aforementioned publications, and 
more might possibly be discovered by careful 
investigation. They are, however, sufficiently 
numerous and widespread to show that there 


.cannot have been violent animosities between 


the Angle, Saxon and Jutish tribes who con- 
quered Britain in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and that the frequent wars between 
them were dynastic, and waged for the 
aggrandizement of the more powerful king- 
doms who had their own royal dynasties. 
Such of the larger tribes as did not have 
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.their own line of independent kings, seem 
never to have been aggressors against their 
neighbours, and personal animosity appears 
to be absent. 

References will not be given for all the 
statements made in this note, but the facts 
can easily be checked either in Ekwall’s dic- 
tionary or in the appropriate volume of the 
Place-name Society’s publications, 

The Lindisfarona, of the seventh century 
record known as the Tribal Hedage, occupied 
the Lindsey district of Lincolnshire, im- 
mediately south of the Humber, and Lindis- 
farne, on Holy Island, in Northumbria, was 
either settled by people from Lindsey, or the 
two places were very closely connected with 
each other in some way. For the first element 
of both names is Lindis, the O.E. name of 
Lindsey, andi is a derivative of Lindon, the 
Old British name of Lincoln. According to 
Ekwall Lindisfarne is O.E. Lindis faran e.g. 
‘‘ the island of the Lindsey travellers.’’ Lin- 
disfarne is in the Northumbrian territory of 
Bernicia, which Myres considers was settled 
from Deira to the south, rather than direct 
across the North Sea. The Lindsey people 
and the Bernicians were both Angles. 

Another tribe in Lincolnshire whose terri- 
tory lay in Holland immediately south of 
Lindsey, were the Spalda of the Tribal 
Hidage, or the Spaldings of the Spalding 
district, Settlers from this district are to be 
found at Spaldington and Spalding Moor in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, at Spalford in 
Notts, and at Spaldwick in Huntingdonshire. 
The name of the tribe is obscure and may 
have been brought by them from the Con- 
tinent. Spauwen in Holland was Spalden 
1096, and L’Espaix in France was Spalt in 
the eleventh century. 

South of the Spalda lay the land of the 
North and South Gyrwa. Crowland and Peter- 
borough were in the territory of the North 
Gyrwa and Ely belonged to the South Gyrwa. 
Like the people of Lindsey, the Gyrwa folk, 
whose name means “‘ the fen dwellers,’’ sent 
a colony to the north to what is now Jarrow 
on the south bank of the Tyne, which latter 
place was called In Gyrum, c. 730 by Bede, 
and Gyrum, Girwe 1104-8 by Simeon of Dur- 
ham. Jarrow is not itself in a marshy dis- 
trict, and the Gyrwa, no doubt, migrated 
northwards like their neighbours, the Lindisse 
and the Spalda. 

All three tribes just mentioned were Angles 
who migrated to the land of other Anglian 








tribes, but there were Angles who settled 
among Saxons and vice versa. The Faer. 
pingas according to the Tribal Hidage were 
in Middle Anglia, and Bede confirms this 
when he says that bishop Dinma died among 
the Middle Angles in the country called In 
Fepingum, Exactly where the Feppingas lay 
is not known with certainty, but probably 
somewhere in Northamptonshire. At any 
rate their former existence is certain, and 
they have left a record of their presence in 
Worcestershire, in the territory of that 
great Saxon tribe, the Hwicce, whose bishop's 
seat was at Worcester. The presence of the 
Feppingas is preserved in the names of Phep- 
son and Fepsinton Farm, the former appear- 
ing in 956 as Fepsaetnatun, and in Domesday 
as Fepsetenatun, ‘‘ the tun of the settlers 
from Fep.”’ 

Another small tribe, the East and West 
Wixna, had their centre in the district round 
Uxbridge, Uxenden and Waxlow in Middle- 
sex, and these folk were Saxons, who also sent 
out a colony into Hwiccian territory, where 
in Worcestershire their name is preserved in 
that of Whitsun Brook, in 972 Wizenabros 
‘the brook of the Wixna people.”’ 

The original settlers in Kent were Jutes, 
and from them two colonies went out whose 
names have been perpetuated. To Conderton 
in Worcestershire went a party from Canter- 
bury, for Conderton as early as 875 appears 
in records as Cantuaretun, the tun of the 
Cantwara, or people of Canterbury. This was 
a settlement of Jutes among Saxons. 

Another body of the Cantwara formed a 
settlement at Canterton in Hampshire, which 
is in the New Forest in what was the terri- 
tory of the Ytene, who like the Kentings 
themselves were Jutes. It seems strange that 
these settlers should preserve their own name 
in this way, as some historians think that 
the Jutes who settled the Isle of Wight and 
the adjoining south coast of Hampshire all 
came from Kent rather than direct from the 
Continent to Hampshire, 

It has already been shown that Angles 
could settle down among Saxons, but the next 
instance is of Saxons settling among Jutes. 
At Exton in Hampshire, was a colony of 
East Saxons, far from their homeland, for in 
940 it is recorded as East Searnatune, which 
cannot mean anything but ‘‘ the tun of the 
East Saxons.’’ Exton lies in the Meon valley 
which was the centre of the territory of the 
Meonwara, who like the Ytene of the New 
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Forest, and the Wihtwara of the Isle of 
Wight were a Jutish tribe. 

Settlements of strangers have been noted in 
the territory of the Hwicce, which embraced 
the whole ancient diocese of Worcester, cover- 
ing Gloucester, Worcester and the south of 
Warwickshire, and the Hwicce in like man- 
ner sent colonies in other directions, among 
the Angles of Mercia and Middle Anglia. 

Wichnor, Staffs, was Hwiccenofre in the 
eleventh century; in Rutland was Hwicceslea 
Fast Hundred 1066-75, taking its name from 
Witchley Heath; Whissendene, also in Rut- 
land was Wichingedene 1086; and Whiston, 
Northamptonshire was Hwiccintune T.R.W. 
These names mean respectively ‘‘ the slope,’’ 
“ley,” ‘“‘dene,’’ and ‘‘ tun,” of the Hwicce, 
or of a man called Hwicce, but this personal 
name is not on record, so that in the light 
of what we have already seen it seems more 
reasonable to believe we have in all these cases 
the name of the Hwicce themselves preserved. 

Another of the smaller groups of the Tribal 
Hidage was the Bilmiga, probably a corrupt 
spelling for Billinga, As this was another 
Middle Anglian tribe, they were most likely 
settled in Northamptonshire in the district 
round Great and Little Billing, Billing 
Bridge and Billing Lings. Bilston in Stafford- 
shire appears in records as Bilsetnatun 996, 
and Bilsatena gemaero 985, and these bear the 
same relation to Billinga as Fepsetnatun 
does to Fepplnga, It seems reasonable to 
assume that at Bilston in Mercia there was a 
colony of settlers from Billing in Middle 
Anglia. The Middle Angles had no dynasty 
of their own and were always under Mercian 
domination. 

The most easterly portion of Sussex, the 
land of the South Saxons, was occupied by 
a tribe which as late as the eleventh century 
was held to be distinct from the South Saxons, 
namely the Haestingas, who held what is still 
the Rape of Hastings, and probably a little 
more territory besides. Whether the 
Hastingas were Saxon, or Jutish as some 
writers think, they sent a colony into the 
Jutish territory of Kent, which still preserves 
their name, at Hastingleigh, a document of 
9%3 giving it as Haestingalege, ‘‘ the leah or 
clearing of the Hastingas.”’ 

Since the foregoing was written, a volume 
o Cambridgeshire has been issued by the 
English Place-Name Society, which reveals 
two more names of the type discussed, and so 
bears out the suggestion made in the first 














paragraph that further discoveries might be 
made, Cambridgeshire was certainly, Anglian 
territory, and it is interesting to find Saxon 
Street and Saxton Hall (Sextuna 1086) pre- 
serving the record of a settlement of Saxons 
who also left their trace at Saxham in Suffolk. 
Swaffam, also in Cambridgeshire, is derived 
from another tribal name, Swaefe, the men of 
Swabian origin, who probably accompanied 
the Angles in their invasion of Britain, and 
in that case the name must go back to the 
fifth century. 

We have here a picture of Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes moving freely among each other, 
settling down if they so desired and in some 
cases preserving their own names, which they 
had brought with them, and tenaciously re- 
taining them down to the present day out of 
a remote past. 

F. WILLIAMsoNn. 


NOTES ON ‘A KEY ...TO... 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL.’ 


WITHIN a few weeks of the publication of 

‘Absalom and Achitophel,’! Dryden’s 
opponents and detractors began to reply in 
print. Two pamphlets issued in the con- 
troversy, usually attributed to Christopher 
Nesse, present a minor bibliographical 
problem that has hitherto escaped notice. The 
earlier, ‘ A Whip for the Fools Back, Who 
Styles Honourable Marriage A Curs’d Con- 
finement, In his Profane Poem of Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ is a quarto signed A-B4, 
with pages numbered 1-16; it appeared with- 
out title-page but with colophon reading as 
follows: ‘‘ London, Printed by Th, Dawks, 
and sold by L. Curtiss.’ Luttrell’s copy, now 
in the Dyce Collection, is dated 24 Dec. 1681. 
A few weeks later, the author returned to the 
attack in a second quarto pamphlet (Lut- 
trell’s copy, bound with the first in the Dyce 
Collection, is dated 13 Jan. 1682) entitled, ‘ A 
Key (With the Whip) To open the Mystery 
& Iniquity of the Poem Called, Absalom & 
Achitophel: Shewing its Scurrilous Reflec- 
tions Upon both King and Kingdom.’ Some 
copies have the imprint, ‘‘ Printed by T. 
Snowden for the Author. 1682’”’;* in others 
the imprint is ‘‘ Published by Richard Jane- 
way, 1682.”’ Mr. Hugh Macdonald, who in 





1 Narcissus Luttrell’s copy, now in the Hunting- 
ton Library, is dated “‘ 17th Novemb.’’, 1681. 
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his ‘John Dryden a Bibliography ’ assigns the 
numbers. 202 to ‘A Whip’ and 203 to ‘A 
Key (With the Whip),’ describes the latter 
as being signed 7#A-B4 A-C4 and notes that 
the section A-B‘ consists of the sheets of 202, 
‘A Whip,’ and that in the section A-C4 the 
pages are numbered 17-40. He supposes that 
item 202 appeared as an independent publi- 
cation, but he records-no differences between 
copies of 203 except the variation in imprint. 
A comparison of the Dobell-Folger copy of 
‘ A Key (With the Whip) ’ having the Snow- 
den imprint with the Folger copy bearing 
Janeway’s name on the title-page brings to 
light another variation, which, though slight, 
enables us to recover by conjecture a few more 
details of the progress of the controversy and 
to explain the peculiar make-up of some 
copies of ‘A Key (With the Whip).’ This 
variant is in the catchword(s) on 72%. A 
tabular description presente the situation in 
brief space. 
Dobell-Folger copy Folger copy 


collation m2 A-B4 A-C4 nm A-C4 

pagination (4]+1-16+17-40 [4]+ 17-40 

imprint Printed by T. Published 
Snowden for _ by Richard 
the Author Janeway 

catchword(s) on 72° A A Key 

first words on 

following page A Whip A Key 


The order of events may perhaps be recon- 
structed as follows. When in January 1682, 
Nesse (if we may consider him the author) 
completed writing his second attack on Dry- 
den, Langley Curtiss still had on hand a 
supply? of copies of ‘A Whip.’ So Nesse 
worded his new title, ‘A Key (With the 
Whip)’, to permit the integration of his two 
pamphlets; he arranged with his printer to 
give them continuous pagination—‘ A Whip,’ 
pp. 1-16; ‘A Key,’ pp. 17-40; and he 
avoided copyright difficulties’ by issuing the 





2 This may have been relatively large, for the 
book had been on the market an exceedingly short 
time, and Mr. Macdonald states that he has never 
seen a separate copy. Mr. J. M. Osborn’s review 
article in Modern Philogy, (August, November, 
1941) records only one, that at Harvard. 

3 Perhaps Nesse was impelled to make the 
arrangement because Curtiss was, as frequently 
occurred, in trouble with the authorities—cf. 
Plomer, ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 
1668-1725,’ p. 96. On the other hand, Curtiss and 
Janeway may have made a friendly arrangement, 
for as Plomer states, p. 170, they were notoriously 
fanatic Protestant publishers. ~ 





joint publication ‘‘ for the Author.’’4 This js 
the item to which Macdonald assigns the 
number 203, with the collation 72A-B4A-(4 
_ The copies of ‘A Key’ which were not 
issued ag described above were given a 
different imprint so that the publisher 
Richard Janeway, might offer them for sale 
separately. Concurrently with the alteration 
in the imprint, a press correction was made 
in the same forme to change the catchword 
on 72° from “‘ A’’’ to ‘‘ A Key.’’ The purpose 
of this change was, apparently, to guide book- 
seller and binder in assembling the gatherings 
of the pamphlet, Copies of (1) the prelimin- 
ary half-sheet z with the ‘‘ Snowden for the 
Author ’’ imprint and the catchword ‘“ A” 
were to be combined with (2) copies of 
‘A Whip’ and (3) copies of ‘A Key’; on 
the other hand, copies of (1) the preliminary 
half-sheet * with the Janeway imprint and 
the catchwords ‘‘ A Key ’’ were to be used ex- 
clusively with (2) copies of ‘A Key.’ In no 
other way can the three peculiarities of 
Nesse’s little book be readily accounted for: 
(1) the apparently insignificant change in 
catchword(s) of 2%; (2) the abnormal pagin- 
ation (17-40) of the text of a tract which is 
complete and perfect; and (3) the integra- 
tion in one pamphlet of two works produced 
by two different sets of printers and pub 
lishers. 
James G, McManaway. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library. 


SIMONIDES’ EPIGRAM. 
& fei’, dyyé\Aew Aaxedatpovions dru ride 


ld 6. a , er la 
KeipeOa, Tos Keivwv pyuact meOdpevor. 


Herodotus, vii, 228. 


REMISING that a perfect translation of 
“‘the ‘noblest group of words ever 
uttered ’’ (Ruskin) is impossible, I will set 
down some of the desiderata, and quote with 
comments the versions that I have met. First, 
and in all poetry a matter of prime import- 
ance—the sound, That unparalleled proces- 
sion of diphthongs and long vowels, thirteen 
of them, with the ¢, note predominant, sug- 
gests the solemn passion of a dirge, and is 
quite inimitable in a close translation, The 


4 The appearance of T. Snowden’s name in this 
1682 imprint extends by two years the period of 
activity of this printer, cf. Plomer, op. cit., W 
his dates are given as 1678(?)—1680. 
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dignity of that long word in the first line is 
il given by ‘‘Spartan.’’ The significant 
order of the words should be kept. The word 
xedvov must be given full value; it is usually 
ignored. In pjpaccwe have a convenient 
substitute for pyrpa:, the unwritten “‘ laws ”’ 
of Lycurgus, then any ordinance of the 
Spartan Kings, I take xe‘vwy to mean 
“the men of old, our ancestors,’’ and the 
whole phrase to be equivalent to ‘‘ the 
Spartan tradition.’’ I would not stretch it, 
as some do, to include gossip about Spartan 
mothers. Lastly, the diction and the metre 
must be appropriate. The result of ignoring 
this point may be seen in an otherwise almost 
perfect rendering : 

Stranger! tell Sparta that here in position 

We lie, still upholding the Spartan tradition— 
An outrage so horrible that one feels guilty 
of sacrilege in writing it, or even in reading 
it. Almost ag sabihed ate the jumpy trochees 
of one who saw nothing in the epigram but 
brevity : 

Tell the Spartans, passer-by, 
At their bidding here we lie. 

We are faced by a dilemma: sonority is essen- 
tial: conciseness is also essential: the two 
are in English incompatible, so the sonority 
is cheerfully sacrificed, or perhaps unnoticed. 
The Popean couplet has seemed inevitable, 
though it makes no pretence to reproduce the 
lovely flow of the Greek elegiacs. 


1 Dic, hospes, Spartae, nos te hic vidisse 
iacentes, 

Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 
Cicero. 

2. Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 
W. L. Bowles. 
5, Wayfarer, tidings to the Spartans bring 
That here we lie their words remembering. 
H. Macnaghten. 

4 Stranger, to Lacedaemon go, and tell 

That here, obedient to her words, we fell. 
G. Burges. 


4. Tell them, in Lakedaimon, passer-by, 
That here obedient to their word we lie. 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. 


5. Tell them, in Lakedaimon, passer-by, 
We heard and we obeyed, and here we lie. 
C. du Pontet. 


| by ’’ or ‘‘ passing by 





7. Wayfarer, tell the sons of Lacedaemon 
that we rest 

Here, in Thermopylae, on guard, obeying 

their behest. G. G. Loane. 


Cicero’s effort is as good as could have been 
expected from his very pedestrian muse. His 
sacrifice of the long word in the first line 
entails a little pardonable padding; he seems 
to have recognized the reference to the pyrpat, 
the Spartan tradition ; anyhow he refused the 
interpretation ‘‘ obeying orders,’’ which J, A. 
Symonds thought possible; and he keeps the 
word-sequence in the main. In the English 
versions I need not dwell on the prevailing 
poverty of the sound as compared with the 
Greek. To end the first line with ‘‘ passer- 
”? means upsetting the 
order and putting “‘lie”’ last, 

Number 2 is the ‘‘ received’’ rendering, 
thanks to Christopher North and is not as 
sound as Cicero about the ‘‘ laws.’? The mere 
English reader might well wonder why the 
epigram is so famous. Number 3 is equally 
unworthy of the original and the writer: the 
attempt to give an internal i rhyme ham- 
pered him, and produced a very ugly inver- 
sion. In number 4 ‘‘ Lacedaemon”’ is well 
kept, but the pathos of ‘‘ we lie’’ disappears 
in the past ‘‘ we fell.’”’ Number 5, adapted 
from Bowles, was well inspired to bring in 
the long word, even in such outlandish 
attire; but ‘‘their word’’ must mean 
‘* orders,’’ and that is too narrow. Number 
6 is probably thebest, even with its shocking 
collision of consonants in the first line; 
the turn for xeivwy pyyact is subtle, if a 
little too wide; yet the displacement almost 
suggests ‘‘ See what we got by our obedience.”’ 
My own version was a sort of red rag, and the 
bulls of Bashan gored it badly when it was 
printed in The Times. Brevity was deliber- 
ately sacrificed to sonority, and I think with 
some gain, as with obvious loss; none of my 
critics saw the intention. The scandal of the 
padding might be lessened by writing the 
second line, ‘‘ Here, loyally obeying their be- 
hest,’’ a five-foot line to represent the 
pentameter; but it does not much please my 
ear. Like all the rest but Cicero and Mr. 
du Pontet, I have failed over xevwv. How 
about this? ‘‘ Here, loyal to the men of old, 
obeying their behest.’’ Poor old brevity! 


Grorce G. Loane. 


P.S.—Mr. Vernon RENDALL reminds me 
that one of the difficulties for translators 
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noticed above occurs again at the end of 
Horace’s Regulus Ode (iii. 5); no English 
rendering can match that dignified close— 
** Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum.”’ 


THE POWER TO REASON: A 
MILTON PARADOX. 


MPHASIS upon the power to reason as a 
characteristic distinction between man 
and brute beast is one of the most conven- 
tional marks of the Renaissance thinker. The 
conflict of reason and the passions in man, a 
current re-discovery in studies of Renaissance 
literature, constitutes one of the focal points 
of ‘ Paradise Lost.’1 The fact that Milton 
himself seems uncertain about the matter, 
together with the admission by an outstand- 
ing twentieth century scientist that the power 
to reason is the only fundamental difference 
that modern science can make between man 
and beast,2 suggests that an explanation of 
Milton’s true position is both timely and 
advisable. 

The case for Adam as a reasoning being is 
clear enough. To hold Adam morally account- 
able for his defections, Milton, like the theo- 
logians and the other poets,> had both to 
endow him with reason and to develop the 
power to reason within him. Hence Raphael’s 
insistence that Adam exercise his reason, 
Adam’s remark to Eve that ‘‘ smiles from 
Reason flow, | To brute denied.’’4 and Mil- 
ton’s statement in his own person that, after 
the Fall, Discord, daughter of Sin, intro- 
duced death ‘‘ among .th’ irrational,” i.e., 
beasts, fowl, fish.5 But in the same poem 
Milton has God assert the reasoning power 
of animals: 





1 Discussions of Adam’s power to reason and 
hence his moral responsibility for his acts appear in 
diverse extended commentaries; see, for example, 
Denis Saurat’s ‘ Milton, Man and Thinker’ (New 
York, 1925, 1935), pp. 149-155, 170-171, and 
Maurice Kelley’s ‘ This Great Argument’ (Prince- 
ton, 1941), pp. 18, 212n. A good brief treatment 
is Harris Fletcher’s in the new Cambridge edition, 
‘The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton’ 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941), pp. 138-146. 

2 Robert Andrews Millikan, ‘‘ Science and 
Modern Life,’ Atlantic Monthly cxli (1928), p. 493. 

3 See particularly for these Grant McColley, 
‘Paradise Lost’ (Chicago, 1941), chaps. iii-iv, 
passim. 

4 * Paradise Lost,’ ix, 239-240. 

5 Ibid. x, 706-711. 





Y . fit is not the Earth 
With various living creatures, and the Aire 
Replenisht, and all these at thy command 
To come and play before thee, know’st thou not 
Thir language and thir wayes, they also know 
And reason not contemptibly.6 
_To understand the basis of this contradic. 

tion, one must first go back to Milton's 
seventh prolusion, where Milton was defend. 
ing -the thesis that knowledge renders man 
happier than ignorance. Concluding that 
ignorance has no place in human society, he 
for a moment considers banishing it to the 
animal kingdom : 

Well, let it (ignorance) lay aside the human; 
let it be given the Circean cup; stooping let it 
migrate to the beasts. To the beasts, in truth? 
But. they do not wish to receive such a vile guest, 
since they are either partakers of some low form 
of reasoning, as many argue, or they are wise with 
a certain powerful instinct; they employ among 
gaia either the arts or something like the 
arts. 


Milton follows this statement with 
examples of the dog, the nightingale, the 
ibis, the hippopotamus, ants, bees, and 


cranes, all of which exercise a degree or 
““ form ’’ of reason, He quotes Plutarch on 
the dog’s exercise of logic and of the dis 
junctive syllogism, and Aristotle on the 
nightingale’s instruction of its young in the 
rules of music. From the time of his 
earliest writings, therefore, Milton seems 
convinced that animals may possess the 
power to reason, 

The whole: question assumes new interest 
when we consider that it was likewise debated 
rather than resolved in the scientific books of 
Milton’s day. Such a treatise as Peter de 
la Primaudaye’s ‘The French Academie’ 
(6th ed. London, 1618) abounds in examples 
not greatly different from Milton’s of a 
reasoning intelligence in animals.8 But La 


6 Ibid., viii, 369-374. Italics added. 

7 ‘The Works of John Milton’ (ed. Frank A. 
Patterson, et al. New York, 1938), xii, 281-283. 
Italics added. a 

8 La Primaudaye’s favourite example of intelli- 
gence in animals is the elephant; at O. 827 he 
argues that no beast ‘‘ approcheth neerer to the 
sense of man then the Elephant. For he is endued 
with so excellent. witte, discretion, and memory, 
that he surpasseth in these gifts of other beastes, 
as he doth in strength also.’’ Other encyclopedias 
of science are full of examples similar to those in 
Milton’s prolusion. John Swan, ‘ Speculum 
Mundi’ (2nd éd. London, 1643), p. 392, and John 
Maplet, ‘A Greene Eorest’ (London, 1567), P. 
152, for example, duplicate Milton’s account of the 
ibis. For Milton, of course, the serpent was the 
subtlest beast of all. 
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Primaudaye also contradicts himself. In one 
place he says that animals ‘‘ haue no reason 
giuen them to enquire after that which is 
good, to the end their will might follow and 
imbrace the same ’’;9 in a second, however, 
he regards the ‘‘Cogitatiue’’ soul as 
“proper to brute beasts, whom some think 
to be partaikers after a sort of reason, so farre 
forth as it concerneth things belonging to 
their nature’ ;10 in a third, he again con- 
tradicts himself: ‘‘seeing as it is the 
naturall property of euery beast of what kind 
soeuer it bee, to bee brutish, it cannot be 
that any should be reasonable, except per- 
aduenture Epicures and Atheists will say 
that they be such beasts.’’11 

Now, the solution of the paradox must 
come from a recognition of the dualistic 
nature of what has been called the ‘‘ chain of 
being.”’ Milton’s familiarity with the con- 
cept of the forms of life as arranged on a 
continuous, minutely graded scale has been 
made clear by Arthur O, Lovejoy.12 It would 
appear that gradation in mental power 
obtained no less than gradation in physical 
form, for each link in the chain represented 
a progressive change in the “one first 
matter’’ until ‘‘ body up to spirit work.’’5 
Adam believed that by ‘‘ contemplation of 
created things,’ arranged in ‘“‘ the scale of 
Nature’? he might ‘‘ ascend to God.’’4 Even 
Satan, in his agony of “‘ inward griefe’’ on 
Mount Niphates, testifies to Milton’s dual- 
istic view of the chain of being, as he apos- 
trophizes the earth: 

As God in Heav’n 

Is Center, yet extends to all, so thou 
Centring receav’st from all those Orbs; in thee, 
Not in themselves, all thir known vertue appeers 
Productive in Herb, Plant, and nobler birth 
Of Creatures animate with gradual life 

Growth, Sense, Reason, all summ’d up in Man.15 

This view of the chain of being was also 
reflected in the popular encyclopedias of 
science of the time, a type of book not stressed 
in Lovejoy’s survey. John Maplet’s ‘A 
Greene Forest,’ arguing for the recapitulation 
of vegetable and animal life in man,16 des- 





§*The French Academie,’ p. 416. 

10 Ibid, p. 403. 

lt Ibid. p. 624. 

2‘The Great Chain of Being’ (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), pp. 160-165. 

13 * Paradise Lost,’ v. 470. 


14 Tbid., 509-513. 
Italics added. 


15 Ibid. ix, 107-113. 
16 Pp. 48-50. I quote the whole passage be- 


cause it illustrates the widespread dissemination of 





cribes the continuity and hierarchy of nature 
in terms of a stair of steps.17 John Swan’s 
‘Speculum Mundi’ likewise finds that ‘‘ man 
is of a middle between the beasts and Angels, 
transcending the one and yet not worthy to 
equalize the other.”18 Their common in- 
sistence upon man’s superiority in this chain 
to animals runs parallel to their citation of 
remarkably ‘‘ reasonable’’ animals and their 
admission, such as La Primaudaye’s, that 
animals possess a kind of reason, Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, for example, quotes Augus- 
tine to prove ‘‘ that in vnreasonable beastes 
is wonder redines and wytte’’!9 and claims 
that ‘‘nothing is more besy and wittyer 
tha[n] an hou[n]d, for he hath more wit 
than other bestis,’’2° a reeognition duplicated 
in both Maplet and La Primaudaye.2! 

The solution of the paradox, then, must be 
that Milton conceived of the power to reason 
as a matter of degree rather than kind. In 


the idea in a book deliberately designed for the 
ordinary Elizabethan: ‘“ There is in them [plants] 
that nature that commeth somewhat more neare 
(than those other [i.e., stones] doe) to the prin- 
cipall creature man. For in them is the life veget- 
able or that life which nourisheth, augmenteth 
and bringeth forth his like, more apparent also. . . 
In the Plant it is spoken on that wise properly 
and after such sort, as mankind first next after 
his conception is saida to quicken and continue 
withall in reaching by means of natural order to 
his last kinde, vnperfect at the first, by this meane 
of vnperfection, in the which he lyeth and stayeth 
in after his conception 70 dayes, and so longe is he 
plantlike: then the rest of time hath he in part 
and parcell like so disposed and ordered of Nature 
to lay holde on, and to apprehende the other life 
aboue this, called sensitive, in the which time so 
bespent, he seemeth of no greater accoumpt or force 
than other bruite beastes be, whose propertie is... 
to feele griefe and pleasure, to moue, to haue 
sense, and that newly... All this at 
that time (euen as_ bruite beasts haue) 
hath man in that not yet finished, and vnperfect 
shape or forme ... the thirde member [man] is 
ouer the first and second, holding and contayning 
them both in his number and accoumpt.” 

17 Ibid. pp. 115-117. The translation of the 
philosophical concept behind the idea of the chain 
into the homely and familiar figure of steps per- 
haps seemed to Maplet a more definite idea of 
progress upward through the forms of life. 

18 Pp. 420-421. Many other scientific books dis- 
cussed the chain of being. For an account of it 
in Mercator’s ‘ Atlas,’ see George W. Whiting, 
we Literary Milieu ’ (Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 

19 ‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum’ (London, 1535), 
f. ccc verso. 

20 Ibid., f. cccxxi recto. 

21‘ A Greene Forest,’ 


p. 140; ‘The French 
Academie,’ p. 825. 
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contrast to the carefully instructed Adam, 
animals are irrational. But in a strict inter- 
pretation, with reference to the chain of 
being, animals are ‘‘ partakers of some low 
form of reasoning”’ and therefore ‘‘ reason 
not contemptibly.’’ This conception of the 
power to reason does no violence to the theory 
of man’s immediate moral responsibility for 
his sins; indeed, Adam, more ‘‘ reasonable ”’ 
than Eve, is held more strictly accountable. 
And finally, the citations from the vernacular 
encyclopedias of science demonstrate that the 
conception was not. an abstruse theological 
subtlety; Milton had ample precedent for the 
paradox in the commonplace natural history 
of his day. 
Kester SVENDSEN. 
The University of Oklahoma. 


THE SOURCE OF RIVERS. 


PLAIN-dwellers of the ancient civilizations 

were deeply interested in rivers. 
were familiar with the springs that fed them, 
but knowing nothing about high ground, its 
heavier rainfall and incessant saturation, 
they could not easily account for those 
springs. Homer had announced that all 
rivers, all seas, and every spring and well 
came from Ocean, and Homer was infallible. 
We mentally supply the missing ‘‘ rain,’’ and 
find no difficulty in this; but the ancients 
imagined a direct transfer of sea water into 
the land, The 104th Psalm was held to sup- 
port this view—‘‘ They go up by the moun- 
tains, they go down by the valleys ’’—thus 
rendered by Thomson in an early poem, 
“‘Through secret tracts they up the moun- 
tains creep.’’ The ingenious Mr. Trapp’s 
version is more elaborate : 


Hence straggling waters unperceiv’d get loose, 

And genial Moisture thro’ the Globe diffuse ; 

ees through porous Earth, where Way there 
yes, 

They run, and on high Hills in Fountains rise; 

Or bubling out in Springs, they gently slide 

Down by the craggy Mountain’s sloping side. 


Lucretius explains how the ever-fed ocean 


keeps its level ; one cause is solar evaporation, 


another the return and distribution of its 


waters through the land; the salt is filtered 
out of them in the process, 
earth and water can abide only in mixture; 
earth opens to receive the water which per- 


meates it in veins resembling bonds, breaking 


out even on hill-tops; driven by ‘“‘ spirit ”’ 








Pliny says that 





and squeezed out by the weight of the earth, 
it spouts as if from a pipe. When Seneca 
wrote ‘‘ut infusa vallibus maria molliant 
terras,’’ he was taking the ordinary view, a 
point that escaped the excellent Loeb trans. 
lator, whose note reads, ‘‘ Seneca’s rhetoric 
omits the intermediate step of the trans. 
formation into rain.’’ It was Seneca’s natural 
science that was really at fault. 

I have not noticed any reference to the 
matter in Chaucer, but Gower tells of the 
Great Oceans ‘‘ Out of the which arrive and 
come The highé floodés all and some”’; the 
interchange of waters resembles a man’s 
breathing, in and out. At Cambridge in 
1629 a thesis for debate at Commencements 
was ‘‘ Origo fontium est a mari’’; for truer 
views were being taken. Seven years earlier 
the learned Peiresc had scouted the received 


notion, and given rain as the origin of 
springs. Burton refuses to decide the 
question, Blackmore, having put the usual 


They | view, gives an eloquent account of the true 


state of things, with a dubious 
you'll say’’; and later he reverts, 
is delightful : 

Matthew: Why do the springs come from 
the sea to us through the earth? 

Prudence: To show that the grace of God 
comes to us through the body of Christ. 

M.: Why do some of the springs rise out 
of the tops of high hills? 

P.; To show that the spirit of grace shall 
spring up in some that are great and mighty, 
as well as in many that are poor and low. 

Butler gave among the problems faced by 
the Royal Society ‘‘ What is’t that makes all 
fountains still Within the earth to run up- 
hill? ’’ and the poets were naturally late con- 
verts. ‘‘ As Rivers lost in Seas some secret 
Vein Thence re-conveighs there to be lost 
again’’ (Denham). ‘‘ For by some hidden 
way back to the spring It (ocean) sends the 
streams in erring conduits spread ’’ (Phineas 
Fletcher). Herrick says it would be easier to 
collect the waters of a river from the sea and 
induct them by pores and caverns back again 
to their spring, than to recollect the grains 
of his particulars remains after decomposi- 
tion. Donne has an ingenious simile: 


** Perhaps 
Bunyan 


Then as th’ earth’s inward narrow crooked lanes 
Do purge sea water’s fretful salt away, 
I thought, if I could draw my pains 
Through rhyme’s vexation, I should 
allay. 


Sir John Davies writes of ‘‘ the Moysture, 
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which the thirstie earth Suckes from the sea, 
to fill her emptie veines.’” William Browne 
twice tells of rivers taking their journey from 
the sea. But even the poets had their eyes 
opened at last: hear Thomson : 
Some sages say, that, where the numerous wave 
For ever lashes the resounding shore, 
Drilled through the sandy stratum, everywhere, 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise; 
Amid whose angles, infinitely strained, © 
They joyful leave their jaggy salts behind, 
And clear and sweeten as they soak along. 
Nor stops the restless fluid, mounting still, 
Though oft amidst the irriguous vale it springs ; 
But to the mountain courted by the sand, 
. That leads it darkling on in faithful maze, 
Far from the parent-main, it boils again 
Fresh into day; and all the glittering hill ; 
Is bright with spouting rills. But hence this vain 
Amusive dream! 
Then in a fine frenzy he sees the underground 
birth of springs, from rain, melting snow, 
and ever-dripping fogs. The murder is out! 


HIBERNICUS. 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BRANCH 
OF THE ANCIENT 
NORTHERN FAMILY OF LUMLEY. 


HAVE already been responsible for several 

articles appearing in ‘N. and Q.’ during 
the past five years concerning this Northern 
Family, including those at the following 
references: clxxv. 149 (27 Aug. 1938), clxxvi. 
88 (4 Feb, 1939) (wherein I corrected one part 
of the preceding article), clxxxiii. 182 (26 
Sept. 1942), and eclxxxiii. 309 (21 Nov. 1942) ; 
and I need not here recapitulate what I have 
therein stated, 

In the present article my main purpose, 
as will be seen, is to court the assistance of 
— readers, after prefacing the material 
acts. 

Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, of the Sixth 
Generation of the Family, died after 1278/9 
and well before 7 June 1289. He had married 
in or before 1269/70 Sibill née de Morewyk 
(born circa 1248), eldest of the daughters and 
co-heiresses of the Northumberland Fendal 
Baron Hugh de Morewyk (ob. 1261-2) by 
Agnes née de Heyford, his wife, daughter and 
heiress of Roger de Heyford (temp. John, 
1199-1216) and Margaret née Gobion, his wife. 
Sir Roger, dying as aforesaid, predeceased his 
said wife, and she married secondly, before 
7 June 1289, Laurence de Sancto Mauro, 
otherwise de St. Maur, (ob. between 24 Sept. 





1296 and 28 Feb. 1297) and herself died on 
26 July 1298. 

The said Sir Roger and Sibill de Lumley 
had issue two sons, the elder being Sir Robert 
de Lumley, Knight, born in 1272, ancestor of 
the Earls of Scarbrough, and the younger 
being Roger (also called Sir Roger, but here- 
inafter for the sake of clarity called simply 
Roger) de Lumley, who may be presumed to 
have been born in or about 1275. 

By a Charter of 1306 the said Sir Robert 
de Lumley gave all his Northamptonshire 
estates to his brother, the said Roger de 
Lumley, who thereupon settled at Harleston 
in that County and so started the Northamp- 
tonshire branch of the family. 

The said Roger de Lumley was certainly 
living on 17 Dec, 1306, 17 June 1309, and 
in 1313 and 1314; and he appears clearly to 
have been the ‘‘ Roger Lumley ”’ (retrospec- 
tively so called in 1428, by which date the 
‘de’? in the family-name had become 
dropped) who, jointly with Ralph Bulmer 
(likewise then retrospectively so called, where- 
as he was in fact Sir Ralph de Bulmer), held 
the knight’s fee in Harleston and Heyford 
which was later—in the said year 1428—held 
by his hereinafter mentioned great-grandson 
Richard Lumley jointly with another Ralph 
Bulmer, (This record of 1428 will be found 
in ‘ Inquisitions and Assessments relating to 
Feudal Aids, etc., preserved in the P.R.O., 


1284-1431,’ vol. iv, s.n. the County of 
‘‘Northampton’”’ and under date ‘‘ 1428 
a.D.”’ p. 31.) 


A pedigree purporting to show the descend- 
ants of the said Roger de Lumley down to 
1619 appears in the Visitation of Northamp- 
tonshire 1618-19. 

A pedigree purporting to show his descend- 
ants down to an earlier date appears in the 
Visitation of Staffordshire 1583 (though I 
have never discovered what connection the 
Lumleys had with that county). 

These two pedigrees differ. 

The former carries on the line of the said 
Roger de Lumley as follows: son Robert 
a° 12 R.2 (circa 1389), grandson John, great- 
grandson Richard ‘‘ indictatus ”’ (presumably 
meaning ‘‘ attainted ’’) a° 9 H.5 (circa 1422- 
3), ob. 38 H.6 (circa 1459-60), and so on. 

The latter gives the line as follows: son 
Roger a° 12 R.2 (circa 1389), grandson John, 
great-grandson Richard living 9 H.5 (circa 
1422-3),0b. 38 H.6 (circa 1459-60), and so on. 

Tt will be at once apparent that these pedi- 
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grees differ in that the former gives Robert as 
the’name of the said Roger de Lumley’s son 
who carried on the line, while the latter gives 
it as Roger. They cannot both be right. 

It will be observed, however, that they both 
agree in giving to that son—whether Robert 
or Roger—a son John through whom they 
both carry on the line. 

After a great deal of research I am satis- 
fied that both these Visitation pedigrees are 
wrong—wrong not only as to the name of the 
son who carried on the line, but also as to 
such alleged grandson John—and that the 
pedigree given by George Baker, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Northamptonshire,’ vol. i (1822-30), 
p. 167 is right except in one regard, the sub- 
ject of the present enquiry. 

Baker gives Richard as the name of the 
said Roger de Lumley’s son who carried on the 
line, and the line is then continued, by Baker, 
through such Richard’s son Robert, and there- 
after by such Robert’s son Richard (ob. 
38 H.6, i.e., 1459-60). 

A comparative table of the descent based 
on these three authorities respectively will 
make the position clear: 


Northants Staffordshire George 
Visitation Visitation Baker 
Roger de Roger de Roger de 
Lumley Lumley 5 td 
| 
Robert Roger Richard 
| | 
John John Robert 
| | 
Richard Richard Richard 
ob. 1459-60 ob. 1459-60 ob. 1459-60 


This Richard Lumley (ob. 1459-60)—be it 
incidentally stated—is the Richard Lumley 
already referred to in connection with the 
year 1428. 

That Baker is right in giving Robert (and 
both Visitations wrong in giving John) as the 
father of such last-mentioned Richard (ob. 
1459-60) is conclusively proved by a Quit- 
claim, No, 833 amongst Lord Spencer's 
documents at Althorp, which, by his 
courteous permission, have been examined 
for me, This Quitclaim bears date 
1 Dec. 1495 and, for its own purposes, 
sets out the ancestry - of John Lumley 
the then (1495) representative of the family, 
who later (in 1500) sold the lordship of 
Harleston to one Thomas Andrew. This gives 
his ancestry as follows: father, Robert (who 
ob. vita patris), grandfather, Richard (who 
ob. 1459-60), and great-grandfather, Robert 





(who was of Harleston and in 1364 purchased 
Althorp and died between 10 Oct. 1410 and 
1410-11), 

That Baker, again, is right in giving 
Richard (and the Visitations wrong in giving 
either Robert or Roger) as the father of such 
Robert is equally proved by the dated list of 
Rectors of Nether Heyford given by Baker, 
op. cit. p. 187, showing presentations of 
priests by the following Lumleys: 

1306 Roger de Lumleye. 

1350 Richard Lumeleye of Harleston, 

1369-70 Robert Lomley (sic) of Harleston. 

1396 Robert Lumley of Olthorp (Althorp). 

1400 Robert Lumley of Olthorp (Althorp). 

No date (but clearly after 10 Oct. 1410) 

John Lumley. 
Such Robert of Harleston and Robert of 
Olthorp (Althorp) are one and the same per- 
son and such John was his eldest son. 

The point wherein I differ from Baker has 
not yet arisen. It arises now. It arises from 
the fact that Baker gives to the said Roger de 
Lumley, in addition to his said son Richard, 
an elder son as follows: ‘‘ (1) Roger Lumley, 
of Harleston, living 20 Edw. III (1346).” 
Dealing, then, with the said son Richard, he 
writes: (2) ‘ Richard Lumley, of Harleston 
etc.; qu, brother and heir of Roger; living 
24 Edw. 3 (1350).” 

This last-mentioned date Baker clearly 
obtained from the fact that such Richard 
presented a priest at Nether Heyford in 1360, 
as already shown. 

Again, all that Baker means by his 
‘‘ query ’’ is, of course, that he was in doubt 
whether such Richard succeeded to the family 
estates directly from his father or only in- 
directly through such alleged brother Roger. 
In any case it is clear that such Richard 
had succeeded to the family estates by such 
year 1350, so that, if he ever hadi a brother 
Roger, this Roger must have died before that 
date, 

After long research, however, I have failed 
to find whence Baker derived the said date 
‘“* 1346’ as a year in which any Roger Lum- 
ley of Harleston was living, or whence he 
derived the idea that, if a Roger Lumley of 
Harleston was then living, he was a son of 
the said Roger de Lumley. 

In my own opinion, if there was in fact 
a Roger Lumley of Harleston living in 1346, 
he was not a son of the said Roger de Lumley 
but was the said Roger de Lumley himself. 
Indeed, if the latter was born (as above 
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indicated) circa 1275, he would only have 
been 71 in 1346. 

I am anxious to clear. this matter up, if 
posible, and I should be most grateful 
accordingly if any of your readers could tell 
me whence Baker derived the said date 1346 
or his idea that the said Roger de Lumley ever 
had a son Roger, 


In the foregoing I have been careful to 
avoid saying or suggesting that the said 
Roger de Lumley had no son named Robert. 
What I have written is that the line of des- 
cent passed through no such son. I mention 
this because it appears to me more than likely 
that the said Roger de Lumley didi, in fact, 
have a son Robert, who married but had only 
female issue. I deduce this from the ‘‘ Calen- 
dar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
P.R.O. ; Edw. IIT; vol. xiv; a.p, 1367-1370,”’ 
p. 427, s.v. ‘‘ 1370,’’ where we find as follows : 

“May 10,’’ 1370, ‘‘ Westminster. Com- 
mission of oyer and terminer to William 
la Zouche of Haryngworth, John Knyvet, 
Robert de Thorpe, John Verdon, William 
de Fynheden and Thomas de _ Ingelby, 


on complaint, by Robert Lomleye that 
John Pavely, ‘fauconer,’ and _ others 
came armed to Brynton’’ (i.e. Bring- 
ton), ‘‘co. Northampton, assaulted and 


maimed him there, took away and married 
Elizabeth, one of his daughters and heirs 
apparent, and assaulted and wounded his 
men and servants, For 20 shillings paid in 
the hanaper. 

“May 10,’’ 1370, ‘‘ Westminster. The like 
to the same, touching the persons who 
ravished and! abducted the said Elizabeth, and 
those who received and aided them.—By K.”’ 

From these records it is clear that there 
was, in fact, a Robert Lumley who must have 
well come to manhood by (let us say) 1350, 
must have married then or thereabouts, and 
was living at Brington, close to Harleston,*in 
1370 with only female issue including the 
said daughter Elizabeth who was obviously 
of sufficiently marriageable age to be thus for- 
cibly abducted and married to John Pavely 
as aforesaid. 

If, as seems .probable, this Robert was a 
son of the said Roger de Lumley, he must 
have been younger than the said Richard, as 
otherwise the said Richard would not have 
been im possession of the family estates in 


. Having thus dealt with such Robert Lumley 








of Brington, I only desire to add that there 
was a contemporaneous Lumley, in the 
person of Ralph Lumley, who was one of the 
witnesses to a Grant, dated at ‘‘ Herleston ”’ 
(Harleston) 31 Dec. 1360, being No. 738 


*amongst Lord Spencer’s documents above 


referred to. It seems quite possible that this 
Ralph was another younger son of the said 
Roger de Lumley. 


L. G. H. Horton-Sm1tu. 
Atheneum Club, S.W.1. 


IBYA AND CHARIOTS.—In ‘ The Early 
Age of Greece’ Ridgeway tells how 
Cyrene was called ‘‘ City of Chariots,’’ which 
were believed to have been introduced to 
Europe from Libya. Europe has repaid the 
debt with interest. The light Homeric chariot 
which a man could carry was a puny precur- 

sor of the monster tank, 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


LETTER FROM G. P. R. JAMES TO 

BAYARD TAYLOR. — In 1850 the 
friends of G. P. R. James secured for him 
the post of British Consul to Massachusetts. 
Not at that time a man to let his pen lie 
idly by, James managed to find time cultivate 
American magazine editors. The following 
letter to Bayard Taylor is interesting for its 
comment upon arrangements he made with 
publishers as well as for the amusing attitude 
he shows towards the price of poetry: 


Jamaica Long Island New York. 
6 October 1851. 


. My Dear Taylo, 


Mr. Fields spoke to me about the little article 
for Graham’s Magazine and I should have des- 
patched a missive to you at once but that I was 
overwhelmed at Boston with one thing or another 
and had no amanuensis with me which is incon- 
venient as my forfathers and formothers [sic], 
I do believe, never taught me to write. Now I 
will tell you mostly how I am situated; I cannot 
afford to write anything of length without pay- 
ment. The editors of Sartain’s Magazine have 
made me a very liberal offer for a little story 
coupled with the proviso that I do not previously 
write a tale for any other Magazine and also a 
fair offer for a longer story with the proviso that 
during the time it is going on I do not write any 
prose thing for any other American periodical at 
all. Now I have not forgotten that I first pro- 
mised you for Graham’s Magazine and I will 
willingly write for that journal any screed of 


poetry without charging any thing for it, but if I 
write them a prose tale, I shall give up Sartain’s 
offer and make your friends pay. The price of a 
tale filling from ten to twelve pages of the Maga- 
zine will be two hundred dollars and if necessary 
I can have it ready by 


the eighteenth to the 
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twentieth of October, as you mentioned to Mr. 
Fields. If your friends prefer the poetry they 
can have it by the same time. 
At all events give speedy information to 
Yours ever, 
G. P. R. James. 


The original of this letter is in the Cornell - 


University Library, 
Cuartes Dorry. 

Louisiana State University. 

STUME IN ‘ HAMLET.’—Neither Mr. 

C. S. Lewis (see ante p. 241) nor W. H. J. 
(ante p. 329) really stand in need of correc- 
tion, but even they may bear to be reminded 
by Henry James that the mind is the measure 
even of Hamlet. 

The great chroniclers have . . . always either 
placed a mind of some sort—in the sense of a 
reflecting and colouring medium—in possession of 
the general adventure .. . or else paid signally, as 


to the interest created, for their failure to do so. | 


We may note moreover . . that this failure is in 
almost no case intentional or part of a plan, but 
has sprung from their limited curiosity, their short 
conception of the particular sensibility projected. 
Edgar of Ravenswood . . . visited by the tragic 
tempest of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ has a 
black cloak and hat and feathers more than he 
has a mind; just as Hamlet, while equally sabled 
and draped and plumed, while at least equally 
romantic, has yet a mind still more than he has 
a costume.—(Preface to ‘The Princess Casa- 
massima.’) 
BE. G. 


‘FNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.’ — 

Most scholars, dejected enough at the 
lamentable falling-off shown by the four- 
teenth edition, must have been quite cast 
down on learning of its purchase by the great 
multiple store of Sears, Roebuck (whose cata- 
logue is a fascinating andi sociologically in- 
valuable document). The firm, however, has 
now presented the copyright to the University 
of Chicago, a declaration of whose intentions 
will be awaited with anxiety. May one hope 
that ‘‘ Back to the eleventh edition ’’ will be 


the watchword ? THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


URT LEET IN SOMERSET.— 


“The mediaeval custom of holding the Court 
Leet was observed at the ancient borough of 
Milverton on Tuesday evening. Mr. R. L. 
England, the Portreeve, outlined the various offices, 
and pointed out that the Court Leet is now 
nothing more than a nominal observance of an 
old custom, which he thought it would be a pity 
to let drop out. He read the articles of office and 
the jury was empanelled.”’ A fresh Portreeve, a 
Bailiff and a Crier were appointed for the year.— 
(Somerset County Herald, 6 Feb. 1943). 


W. W. G. 








b ] 
Readers’ Queries. 
OHN ELLA, 1802-1888.—Does there chance 
to be anyone to-day who has some knoy- 
ledge concerning the immediate family con- 
nections of the violinist and chamber-mubic 
enthusiast who wielded such an influence in 
London orchestral circles from 1840-1870? 
Besides J. A. Fuller-Maitland’s sketch in 
‘D.N.B.’ there is an interesting description 
and portrait in Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine, lx, pp. 830-831.1 

Beyond the fact that he was born in Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, and was the child of Riehard Ella 
who at first destined his son for the law, I 
can find, in sources available on the American 
side of the Atlantic, few references to any 
surviving relatives, and none which mention 
his marriage. In the dedication of his 
‘Musical Sketches’ dated 1869, Ella speaks 
of his ‘‘ Yorkshire family ’’ and T. L. South- 
gate, in his memorial sketch in the Musical 
Standard, 6 Oct. 1888, tells of the violinist’s 
‘“‘natural pride. . . that he was the descend- 
ant of a long line of kings, the AElla’s who 
were kings of Deira. . . and whose posterity 
were settled in the Vale of Mowbray.’’ I am 
puzzled however, at finding but one reference 
to the Leicestershire family background which 
doubtless had much more to do with his per- 
sonal development than his accidental birth 
in Thirsk. 

Mrs, T. Fielding Johnson (Agnes Paget) 
in ‘Glimpses of Ancient Leicester,’ 2nd ed. 
1906 mentiong him in the chapter ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Notes: a glimpse of some of the local 
events .. . of the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ which I judge was not included 
in the original 1891 edition. He was spoken 
of as ‘‘a prominent local musician early in 
the (nineteenth) century. He was a violinist 
and teacher of music, and lived in the house 
in the Market Place now (1906 or 1891?) 
occupied by Miss Crane. . . His daughter, 
Mies Ella, was the organist at St. George’s 
Church ; in which capacity she was followed 
by Miss Wykes.”’ 

The Leicester ‘‘ house in the Market Place” 
undoubtedly came to John at the death of his 
sister, ‘‘ Ann Ella in the Market Place died 
20th of February (1841) ’’ according to a 
letter sent to Edward Staveley of Quebec, son 
of Richard Ella’s cousin, Ruth (Ella) 








1 Mrs. John Lillie, ‘ Music and Musicians in 
England,’ April, p. 642; May, p. 827, 1880. 
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Staveley. ‘‘ She has left everything to her | to the fact that the old lady lived in York- 


brother John, he comes in for £1,500. The 
House going to be sold and most likely some- 
one will take the business. She seems to 
have been a general favourite, everyone who 
knew her regrets her death.”’ 

Richard Ella and his sister Ursula who 
married (about 1794) William Harley, 
brewer, of Loughborough (Nichols ‘ Hist. of 
leic.’ vol. vi, p. 923 under Harley of Osga- 
thorpe) were the children of a senior ‘‘ John 
Ella of Loughborough, farmer ’’ who in 1781 
or more probably 1784 apprenticed Richard to 
“William Woodcock of Leicester, baker.’’ 
Richard Ella who must have been born about 
1770, was listed independently in an 1800 
Leicester directory as ‘‘ Richard Ella, baker, 
living in the Market Place ’’ and the follow- 
ing year he married at St. Margaret's, 
Leicester, Kitty Goddard ‘‘ spinster of St. 
Margaret’s parish ’’ on a licence granted 14 
Feb. 1801, ‘‘ Joseph Goddard of Leicester, 
carpenter, surety.”’ 

Grandfather John Ella’s brother, Michael 
Ella of Loughborough, ‘‘ Victualler’’ 1792, 
and ‘‘ Innkeeper ’’ 1786 and 1793, we first 
find mentioned in Nichols as ‘“‘ Mr. Michael 
Ella who in 1774 was one of the church- 
wardens at Loughborough when the pinnacles 
of the church were taken down.”’ These 
brothers must have been men of some sub- 
stance and standing, yet prior to 1774 I can 
find no clue to them, At least there seem not 
to be found in Leicestershire the records, of 
their marriages or of the births in the 1760’s 
of their children, John’s Richard and Ursula 
(Mrs, Harley) or Michael’s James, John, 
Samuel, Ruth (wife of Christopher Staveley 
of Loughborough, builder and engineer in the 
early period of canal and railway develop- 
ment) and Dorothy (Mrs. Elston). 

In 1799 Michael Ella died leaving a per- 
sonal estate of some £5,000 to be adminis- 
tered by hig son James who a few years 
earlier had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Fisher, of the nearby Wimeswould 
Manor, These extraneous details would not 
be mentioned except for the fact that 
Michael’s will provided for the payment of 
£24 per annum to his mother, Mrs. Ursula 
Ella. This matriarch must have been quite 
an elderly person at this date for she had been 
a grandmother for nearly forty years. Yet 

‘I cannot locate in Leicestershire any record 
of her death and burial. Is it possible that 
musician John Ella’s birth in Thirsk was due 





shire and that her grandson Richard and his 
wife had been called to Thirsk in 1802 to care 
for her or settle her estate? A transcript in 
Massachusetts of the Thirsk parish register 
down to 1721 contains no ‘‘ Ella’”’ entries, 
but does index various ‘“ Eller ’’ items. 

At any rate Richard and Kitty with their 
small son shortly returned to Leicester where 
in 1817 ‘‘ Richard Ella, confectioner’’ had 
his son John apprenticed to himself—and not 
a word about reading law! Richard was 
buried in old St. Martin’s, Leicester, in June 
1822 and John who had taken up the violin 
a couple of years earlier (aged 17, T. L. South- 
gate, Musical Standard, xxxv, p. 213. Aged 
19, Rev. Hugh R. Haweis, Gentleman’s Mag? 
azine xlii, p. 46) was now free to leave the 
confectionery business in his sister’s capable 
hands and devote himself to music. (A note 
received some years ago from Mr. Henry 
Hartopp, the Leicester antiquarian, said, ‘‘ I 
notice some Ella’s got into London as con- 
fectioners ’’ but we were unable to trace this 
statement down to a definitely dated citation.) 

The only reference to his own Leicestershire 
connections in Ella’s ‘ Musical Sketches’ was 
found (1st ed. p. 103, 3rd ed. p. 57) in a 
reprinting of an 1865 essay on ‘‘ Nature and 
Art.’’ There, without mentioning the name 
of his father’s cousin, James Ella, he speaks 
of him as the ‘‘ goodly squire, lord of the 
Manor of Wimeswould, a genuine sportsman 
(Blew, William, ‘Quorn Hunt and _ its 
Masters’ 1899, p. 156) (Simpson, Charles, 
‘Leicestershire and its Hunts,’ 1926, p. 76) 
from his youth, who after hearing in 1834 
John play hig violin in the orchestra accom- 
panying an opera performance where Giulia 
Grisi the great soprano had sung had admired 
Grisi but thought there was better music in 
the baying of the Melton Quorn hounds than 
in the “ fiddling ’’ and the orchestra. 

There was ‘‘ a young lady, aged seventeen— 
a relative of Ella’s’’ present with the Rev. 
Mr. Haweis at a soiree when Rubenstein, just 
back from an American concert season (1873 ?) 
embraced Ella effusively. This may have been 
one of the daughters—Emily, Alice, Anna 
(Mrs. Richard Lea Allnutt, of Tonbridge) or 
Keziah (Mrs. David Gibbons of St. George’s 
Square, Pimlico)—of James Ella’s niece, 
Mrs. Lucy (Staveley) Riddle, but more 
probably was one of the two daughters 
of Mrs. Riddle’s son William, inventor 
and philosopher—friend of Ruskin. One 
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of these younger girls was_ present 
at a children’s party given by John 
Ella about 1870 at which the little 


daughters of Millais the artist were also 
present. Her childhood memory was that 
John Ella was not married, but Mrs. John- 
son’s statement quoted earlier would indicate 
that he was a widower. Miss Riddle, now 
Mrs. Cox, in a personal letter describes him 
as ‘a tall, handsome man.”’ 

Information as to the family connections 
might be obtained from descendants of John 
Ella’s aunt, Ursula (Ella) Harley or of 
Squire James Ella’s children, William Fisher 
Ella on whose death about 1859 the Wimes- 
would Manor passed out of the family, Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Joseph Cooke of Lawford or Col- 
chester, Essex) and Charlotte (Mrs. William 
Inett, of Great Dalby, Leicester or Barnby 
Moor, Notts), Mrs. Inett was living near 
Melton in 1865 and in 1870 still survived to 
send a friendly Christmas’ greeting to her 
cousins, the Staveleys. 

Is the location known of John Ella’s “‘ care- 
fully-written Diary extending over the whole 
of his professional life’’ mentioned by 
Southgate as among the properties left be- 
hind at Ella’s death? Did he follow his in- 
tention expressed to Haweis of leaving many 
of his treasures ‘‘ to our public museums ”’ ? 
Who were the administrators of his estate? 

W. J. Hamitton, 
Librarian. 
Dayton Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. 


GULLIVAN THE HORSE-WHISPERER. 
—In his ‘ Roba di Roma,’ ii, 292, W. W. 
Story writes: ‘‘It is related of a certain 
magician, that, when he whispered in the ear 
of a bull, he could prostrate him on the earth 
as if he were dead ; and in our own time [mid 
nineteenth century] we have had an example 
of the same wonderful faculty in Sullivan, the 
famous horse-whisperer, whose secret died 
with him, or, at least, never was made 
public.’’ What is known of this person? 


HIBERNICUS. 


HE ‘JOURNAL TO STELLA’ (See ante 
p. 137).—I hope I may yet expect some 
response to the questions arising from Swift’s 
‘ Journal to Stella,’ which I put previously. 
Meanwhile I venture some further questions. 
29 Mar. 1711. On this date Swift tells 
Stella that her ‘‘ friend Montgomery and his 
sister’? are in London. Probably Dublin 








acquaintances. Are they identifiable? 

5 Apr. 1711. I cannot identify ‘‘ Mrs. Dob. 
bins,” apparently another of Stella's 
acquaintances. 

7 June 1711. Who was “‘ Price of Galway” 
whom Swift recommended for one of the Duke 
of Ormonde’s chaplains? There was a John 
Price who, in 1711, resigned the living of 
Lackan for that of Kilmovee (‘ Fasti Keel, 
Hib.’ iv, 91, 112), but both these places are 
in Co, Mayo, Is he to be identified with the 
John Price, aged seventeen in 1692, born in 
Galway, who appears in ‘ Alumni Dublin. 
enses ’ ? 

7 June 1711. ‘‘I remember Berested’s 
bridge; the coach tosses up and down as one 
goes that way, just as at Hockley in the 
Hole.’’ Where is Berested’s bridge? The 
context suggests Ireland. 

13 Sept. 1711. Dillon Ashe ‘‘ languished 
after Balderig, and the claret of Dublin.” 
Where is Balderig ? 

5 Jan. 1712. Who was Nuttal, described 
by Swift as ‘ a parishioner of mine ’’? 

21 Mar. 1712. On this date Swift mentions 
Somers ‘‘ the Clerk of the Kitchen at Court.” 
Somers does not seem to appear in contem- 
porary liste of officials. Can he be traced? 

24 Mar. 1712, The Duke of Beaufort asked 
Swift’s opinion of “ a poem, finely bound in 
folio, printed at Stamford, and writ by a 
country squire.’’ The author was a friend of 
the Earl of Exeter, who was anxious that the 
poem should be presented to the Queen, but 
Swift found it ‘‘the dullest thing I ever 
read.’’ Ig it possible to identify author and 
poem ? 

Harotp WILLIAMS. 

Aspenden House, Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 


NN SIGN: THE DUMB BELL.—It has 
been said that there are only two inns or 
public houses in this country with this sign, 
and that they are both situated in Bucking- 
hamshire, namely, at Taplow and Horn Hill. 
This statement is not strictly accurate, since 
the Dumb Bell at Horn Hill, although on the 
county boundary, is actually in Hertfordshire, 
and Kelly’s Directory of that county for 1987 
duly mentions it under West Hyde, the parish 
in which it ig situated. (Incidentally, Kelly 
lists it as the ‘‘ Dumbell,’’ but its sign clearly 
indicates that it is correctly the ‘‘ Dumb 
Bell ’’—a clapperless bell). The Dumb Bell’ 
Hotel at Taplow is, of course, well known to 
all who have travelled along the Bath Road. 
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I have certainly never seen the sign else- 
where, but I should be glad to hear if any 
correspondent of ‘N. and Q.’ can cite other 
examples, past or present, It is not mentioned 
by Larwood and Hotten. 

L. M. W. 


que ARMED YEOMAN: INN AT 
NORTH MARSTON, BUCKS.—In the 
6th edition of Roscoe’s ‘ Buckinghamshire,’ 
(1935) it is stated under North Marston: “ on 
the way to the church observe an inn with 
the unique sign, ‘The Armed Yeoman ’,’’ but 
when passing through this village recently i 
did not see any inn with this name (although 
I had no time to make inquiries) and I do 
not find it listed in Kelly’s Directory of 
Buckinghamshire for 1939. Has this inn been 
renamed or lost its licence, and if so, when ? 
When and why was it so called? It sounds 
as if the name dates from the period of the 
Napoleonic wars, and therefore might be very 
appropriate for the present age when the 
countryman has again sprung to arms at the 
threat of invasion, Is the sign known else- 
where ? 


L. M. W. 


UOTATIONS NOT IN ‘0O.D.Q.’—The 
following are in Watson’s ‘ Quodlibeti- 
call Questions,’ 1602. What earlier sources 
are known ? 
P. 341, Ab extremo ad extremum non tran- 
situr nisi per medium. 


P. 40. Charitas enim incipit a seipso. 

P, 60. Cucullus non facit monachum. King 
(3127) gives this as a proverb, with no 
dates, 

Pp. 69, 149. Divide et impera. At p. 69 it 
is called ‘ Machiavel’s rule.’ Is it in ‘Il 


Principe’? King (573) gives no earlier 
source for the Latin than Coke’s ‘ Insti- 
tutes,’ 1669. Coke calls it ‘‘ that exploded 
adage.”’ 

P. 105n. Honores mutam mores. King (1365) 
gives it only in French, as a proverb, with- 
out date, 

P. 255. . .. as the saying is, Necessitas non 
habit legem. 

D..¢S 


(/HURCH AS THANKOFFERING.—A 

mission church at the Straits, in the 
parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire, was erected) 
as a thankoffering when the district escaped 
a serious epidemic of cholera. Are there other 














instances in modern times of churches being 
built under similar circumstances? 


G. S. Hewrns. 
HE EXTREMITIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. — The expression ‘“ from 


Land’s End to John o’ Groats ’’ is ordinarily 
used as if the whole of Great Britain were 
comprised within these points, Actually, of 
course, they only mark the extreme S.W. and 
N.E. of the mainland, and that only approxi- 
mately, as the site of John O’Groat’s House 
is somewhat to the west of Duncansbay Head. 
But this is to ignore the Northern Isles and 
the Scillies. The northernmost point of Scot- 
land appears to be Out Stack and its northern 
most inhabited place the lighthouse on Muckle 
Flugga, while its northernmost parish, which 
presumably includes these spots, is Unst. St. 
Agnes is the southernmost parish of England 
and the Bishop Light, if I am not mistaken, 
its southernmost inhabited place: but what 
corresponds to Out Stack? Bishop’s Ridge? 
Or is that submerged at high tide? If so, is 
Pednathise the most southerly islet ? 
W. L. Lorimer. 
St. Andrews, 


AWNEY BEANE.—Could any reader help 
me to find details about the case and trial 
of Sawney Beane, who was convicted and 
executed for highway robbery, murder and 
cannibalism in the reign of James VI of Scot- 
land, who personally took part in and 
directed the expedition sent out to seize the 
criminals (the wife and children of Sawney 
Beane were complices in the above crimes). 

I cannot find any reference in either the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ or George Bor- 
row’s ‘Famous Trials’ or any biographic 
encyclopedia. 

ConraD Munz. 


()WLS.—I recently bought a book (12mo. 

_ pp. 101: woodcut by Clark on verso of 
title. entitled: Laus Ululae | The | Praise 
of Owls. | An | Oration | to the | Conscript 
Fathers and Patrons | of Owls. | Written in 
Latin | by Curtirus Jarte. | Translated | By 
a Canary Brrp. | London: | Printed in the 
Year 1727, 

I shall welcome any information about this 
publication. Is it scarce? Was it ever pub- 
lished in Latin? Is 1727 the date of the 
first (and only) edition? What is known 
of the author ‘‘ Curtius Jaele’’? Has the 
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translator “A Canary Bird,’’ been identi- 
fied? Who was the illustrator ‘‘ Clark ’’? 
HucGu GLADSTONE. 


ARY BLACK.—Can any historian give 
any information as to the work and the 
career of Mary Black, who painted the por- 
trait of Messenger Monsey, the eccentric 
physician (1693-1788), which picture belongs 
to the Royal College of Physicians. Mary 
Black worked for Sir Joshua Reynolds. She 
was mainly a pastellist, of merit. 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 


BELITES.—Is there in the present days a 
sect of people called Abelites, or were 
they only in existence in the past? If not, 
are there any sects in modern days that fol- 
low that principle and what are they named ? 
Also, is there anywhere in the world any 
species of either humans or animals who do 
not follow or uphold the mating instinct, or 
is the Noah’s Ark idea (that of couplement) 
prevalent throughout the planets. 


F. P. L. Rucx. 


PABRESKINNED BRITISH PEOPLE IN 

THE TROPICS.—It has been asserted by 
some, though contradicted by others of my 
acquaintance, that those possessing dark com- 
plexions with dark hair and eyes are able to 
withstand a tropical climate better than those 
of a blonde type, both with respect to sun- 
stroke and various zymotic diseases. Which 
is correct according to the experience of your 
readers? In my opinion the former appears 
to be the right one as witness the dark skins 
of the natives in the tropics, particularly in 
Africa, which have presumably been developed 
by means of natural selection after countless 
generations, to the gradual elimination of 
those possessing paler skins, the latter being 
more susceptible to tropical conditions than 
those of the darker type apparently. Is tan- 
ning of the skin beneficial also? 


Wittram Harcourt-Bata. 


LTITUDINAL INSANITY.—What is the 
correct stientific or medical name for 
that kind of temporary insanity which seizes 
hold of many persons who, when they have 
climbed some high eminence and looking over 
a precipice or lofty tower, for instance, shrink 
back from the brink with a shudder and clutch 
hold of some objective in the rear; for which 
I have given the above name for a better one 








which I saw many years ago in a popular 
book by the Rev. J. G. Wood? The clutching 
hold of some object by the person affected | 
presume is an instinct inherited from ou 
ancestors, the higher apes or lemurs when 
they spotted a leopard oi some other enemy 
below the tree they were upon. Was Christ 
afflicted by the same kind of temporary jn- 
sanity when, as recorded by Matthew iv, 5-7, 
He was challenged by the devil to cast Him. 
self down from a pinnacle of the Temple? 
Suicide has no doubt often been the outcome, 


Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


QOURCE WANTED.—“ To stumble without fall- 
ing is to advance.” 
H. A, 


UTHOR WANTED.— 
“I saw a pilgrim, gay with loss, 
Watching his star before his cross; 
And one, who had not travelled far, 
Watching his cross before his star.” 


(From American ‘N. & Q.’, March, 1943.) 

ARTIME EUPHEMISMS FOR 

‘* DEATH.’’—I should imagine it could 
be shown -that during a war era a wide 
variety of expressions—which avoid the words 
die and death—become a very immediate part 
of everyday language. I would like to know 
whether these have ever been collected. If so, 
what light, emotionally and sociologically, 
do they throw upon the make-up of the peoples 
involved ? 

For example, one has constantly heard, 
within the last year or more, ‘‘ If things don’t 
pan out,”’ or ‘‘ If we’re not lucky,” ‘‘ If the 
worst comes,’’ all of which, under given cir- 
cumstances, may be softer language for “ If 
Bill dies in action.’’ A great many, I sus- 
pect, use the enemy’s name in some form. The 
variations in the language—the degree of deli- 
cacy or grimness—might constitute an inter- 
esting comment on the psychological nature of 
the group to which the speaker belonged. 

It was a sentence or so at the end of a 
reply ‘by W. H. J. in the English ‘ N. and 
Q.’, (2 Jan. 1943, p. 23) that prompted my 
inquiry. The reader there cites a euphemism 
that is worth repeating. It is attributed to 
the French wit, Tristan Bernard, who saw an 
old couple walking on the seashore, and heard 
one of them say, ‘‘ If anything happened to 
either of us, I think I should go and live in 
the country.” 

Lynn WALLIS. 
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Replies. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT GORHAMBURY. 
(clxxxiv. 290). 


HHESE, asegiven in the Hon. Charlotte 
Grimston’s ‘ History of Gorhambury,’ 
1826, are as follows: 


De summo bono 
Summum bonum in intellectu, non in sensu, 
consistit 
Ad vivendum multis, 
paucis opus est 


ad beate vivendum, 


De summo bono 
Summum bonum extrinsecus instrumenta non 
querit 
Beatissimus, qui crastinum sine sollicitudine 
expectat 
De preeceptis et exemplis 
Longum iter per preecepta; breve et efficase 
per exempla 
De ratione 
§i vis tibi omnia subiicere, subiice te ratione 
De ambitione 
Ambitio non respicit, nec tam gaudet multos 
post 
Se videre, quam moeret aliquem ante se 
De ambitione 
Si honores petituri cum ambitiosis culmen 
dignitatis 
Adeptis deliberarent : vota mutarent 
De adulatione 
Blanda adulatio, eo ipso gratiosa, quo ledit 
plerumque 
Enim eos quibus placet, perdit 


De affectibus 
Quanto plus quis fortune se dedat, tanto 
magis : 
Materiam perturbationis sibi fecit 
De affectibus 
Rara distillatio facit tussim, assidua pthisin 
Rarus animj motus, facit affectum: assidnus 
morbum 
De amicitia 
Germano insidias germanus seepe paravit 
At nunquam verus Pyladi insidiatur Orestes 
De amore 
Amorem multitudinis captant liberalitates 
Officiee, 
Ac comitas, affabilitasque sermonis 


De animo 





Preter animum, in homine nihil est mirabile 


Cui magno nihil magnum 
De anima 
Ita semper dandum est intervallum anime: 
ut inde 
Reficiatur, non resoluatur 
De opinione 
Plura nos terunt quam premunt: et sepius 
opinione 
Quam re laboramus 
De beneficiis 
Viscata Beneficia, omnino devitanda: nec 
beneficia 
Ad premia sunt exercenda 


De beneficiis 
Non respondeant, potius quam non dentur, 
beneficia 


Et post malam segetem, iterum serendum est 


De magnanimitate 
Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito 
De timore 
Multi docent fallere, dum timent falli 
De consilio 
Parva sunt foris arma, nisi sit consilium 
domi, 
Potior est decernendi ratio, quam decertandi 
fortitude 
De consilio 
In rebus asperis non perturbari, magnanimi 
est 
In iisdem presenti consilio uti, magni ingenii 
est 
De inistitia 
Omnis iniusticia: aut fraude aut vi fit; hoc 
proprium 


Leonis, illud nulpecule, neutrum hominis 


De promisso et fide 
Semper in fide, non quid dixeris, sed quid 
senseris cogitandum 
De divitiis et paupertate 
Cui cum paupertate convenit, dives est: non 
qui parum 
Habet, sed qui plus cupit, pauper est 
De divitiis et paupertate 
Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam, eris pauper 
Si ad opiniones, nunquam eris dives 


De fortuna 
Habeat te potius fortuna in castris quam in 
deliciis 
Adversis, ne succumbas, an letis audeas 
De fortuna 
Una hee via est, ad tuta vadenti: externa 
despicere 
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Et honesto contentum esse 


De inconstantia 
Nusquam est, qui ubique est: peregrinantes 
multa 
Hospitia, sed nullas amicitias habent 
De iniustitia 
Nulla iniusticia capitalior, quam illorum qui 
cum maxime 
Fallunt ; tamen ita agunt, ut boni veri videri 
vellent 
De dolore 
Turpissimum remedium meroris in homine 
prudente lassitudo merendi 


De inconstantia 
Non convalescit planta, que seepius transfer- 
tur 
Nihil tam utile, quod in transitu prosit. 


De ivre 
Omne ivs equabile, Aliter ius non est 
Indicis est, semper verum sequi: patroni, 
verisimile 
De ivre 
Sit lex brevis: iubeat, non disputet 
Nihil ineptius lege cum prologo 
De otio 
Otii vitia, negotio discute; gloriari otio mera 
ambitio est 
De otio 
Otio qui nescit uti, plus negotii habet, quam 
cum est negotium in negotio, 


This work is lithographed throughout. The 
above corrects some of the lithographer’s 
errors. Sir Nicholas Bacon, in sending these 
“sentences ’’? to Lady Lumley, states that 
they were ‘‘selected by him out of divers 
authors.”’ 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. AND Ep. 


OME ARMORIAL GLASS OF NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE: COSGROVE 
CHURCH (clxxxiv. 313).—In Wyddial 
church, Herts, is the brass of Dame Margaret 
Plumbe, who, as the inscription states, was 
the only daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Nevyll, Kt., by Dame Katharyne Fitzhewe, 
daughter of Lord Dacres of the North. Dame 
Margaret’s first husband was Sir Robert 
Southwell, Kt., and her second William 
Plumbe, Esq. She died, aged 55, on 25 Dec. 
1575. 

The brass includes four shields of arms, the 
first Nevill, the second Dacre, the third South- 
well impaling Nevill, and the fourth Plumbe 
impaling Nevill. The Southwell arms on the 





third shield displays six quarterings, which 
may assist in correctly marshalling the Cos. 
grove shields, Quarters 1 and 6 are South. 
well, Argent three cinquefoils Gules, each 
charged with five annulets Or. The second 
and third quarters are Wychingham, Ermine, 
two annulets interlaced Sable, on a chief of 
the second three crosses pattée Argent, and 
Falstoff, Quarterly Azure and Or, on a bend 
Gules, three escallops Argent, respectively, 
Early in the reign of Edward IV, Richard 
Southwell of Barham Hall, Norfolk, married 
Amy the eldest daughter of Edmund Wych- 
ingham of Woodrising, Norfolk by Alice, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Falstoff of 
Fishley. (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vii, p. 
299.) 
(ibid. x, p. 276, ete.) The fourth quartering 
is Tendring: Azure on a fess between two 
chevronels Argent three crescents Gules, (The 
engraver has omitted the crescents). The fifth 
quartering ig Holbrook: Gules a chevron 
between ten cross crosslets Or. Thomas Tend- 
ring, great-grandfather of Dorothy Southwell 
née Tendring married Agnes Holbrook. 

It would be interesting to find out how the 
Southwell shields came to Cosgrove church. 
The Barley shield must have followed the 
same road. 

Sir John Perient of Digswell (knighted 
1545, died 1552) married Dorothy Southwell 
the daughter and heir of Sir William Tend- 
ring, Kt., and had two daughters co-heirs. 
Joyce married before 1529 William Barley of 
Albury (born 1510) ; and Gertrude married in 
1537, George Gill of Wyddial. Dorothy by 
her other husband Francis Southwell had a 
son Sir Robert Southwell who married the 
lady of the Wyddial brass, so Dame Mar- 
garet’s connection with the Gill family is 
evident. She was no doubt staying at 
Wyddial at the time of her death. Her brass 
is illustrated in W. C. Gawthorp’s ‘ Brasses 
of our Homeland Churches.’ 

A NOTE ON ENGLISH SWORD-BLADES 
(clxxxiv. 302).—In case it may be of in- 
terest, I give a few particulars from Edward 
Yonger who was appointed, by Letters Patent 
1660/1, ‘‘Damasker, Furbisher, Sword 
Slipper and Cutler’ to Charles II. He was 
a citizen and armourer and carried on busi- 
ness in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 

In State Papers Domestic, (Charles II) vol. 

xlviii, he petitioned for permits to three 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
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aliens of the Duchy of Berg, and another, to 
“work under Edward Yonger.’’ This may 
have some bearing on the question of the 
immigration of German swordsmiths, referred 
tc in the article. 

G. W. Youncer. 


ILTON: MARBLE FOR THINKING 
(clxxxiv. 314).—Warton’s note merely 

brings together the lines on Shakespeare and 
those in ‘Il Penseroso,’ and I know of no 
detailed comment. Wordsworth in the ‘ Essay 
on Epitaphs ’ quotes the Shakespeare poem, 
omitting silently the six offensive lines con- 
taining the conceit, so that the poem ends 
thus : 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument ; 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie 

That Kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
The conceit is indeed outrageous and hard to 
clarify. I cannot think that it owes anything 
to Niobe, for grief and tears are her essence. 
Did Milton perhaps think that ‘‘ astonish- 
ment’ has something to do with “ stone ’’? 
Excessive thought may produce ‘‘ astonish- 
ment’ in the old sense of ‘‘ bewilderment ”’ 
or the like, but a petrifying effect is some- 
thing more. The easy flow of Shakespeare’s 
verse enhances and makes mute those who 
have to grind out their lines with pain. The 
only parallel I know is in Davenant’s ‘ The 
Wits,’ (1636), ‘‘I have long since amazed 
myself e’en to a marble.’’ 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


Ihave first to apologize for, and to correct, 
an ugly cluster of misprints. The conclusion 
of T, C. C.’s second paragraph should have 
read : 

In the account given by, Ovid (‘ Met.’ 6, 309-12) 
Niobe is petrified ; 

infra quéque viscera saxum est. 
Flet tamen. . . 
ibi fixa cacumine montis 

Liquitur, et lacrimas etiam nunc marmora manant. 

Cicero says (‘ Tusc.’ 3, 26, 63): “Et Nioba 
fingitur lapidea propter aeternum, credo, in luctu 
silentium.”’ . 

And now I may go on more pleasantly to 
compel my friend Professor Garrod to con- 
tribute to the discussion. In the twelfth 
volume of ‘Essays and Studies’ (English 
Association) he had a paper on Milton’s 
Lines on Shakespeare, and from that I quote : 

The closing lines > . . bear a resemblance so close 
% to be hardly accidental to three fine lines of 





Massinger (or Massinger and Field). If I may 
ge age Milton’s last paragraph, every heart, 
e says, receiving the impress on itself of your 
orgcular lines, becomes like an engraved monu- 
ment; you replace the fancies of our own hearts 
by the too much conceiving which you teach them, 
numbing their powers, so that they become mere 
marble. a mere funeral stone, recording you. 


He then quotes from ‘ The Fatal Dowry’ 
(at beginning of Act ii), 1632: 

He cannot raise thee a poor monument; .. . 

Thy worth, in every hearts, builds one, 

Making their friendly hearts thy funeral stone. 

He considers the possibility that Massinger 
and Field may have borrowed from Milton 
and not vice versa. He suggests that ‘ II 
Penseroso’ 42 had its source in the ‘ Albu- 
mazar’ (1614) of Thomas Tomkins. 

Wonder for me, admire and be astonished 

Marvel thyself to marble. . . 

That is from ‘ Albumazar ’ (I, iv, 3-4); and not 
only Milton’s “‘ Forget thyself to marble,” but also 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment... | 
seems obviously built upon recollections of it. 

But Professor Garrod ‘‘ waquld not tie Mil- 
ton to any single set- of associations’’ he 
quotes Browne of Tavistock’s epitaph on his 
wife, with some recollection of which he 
thinks Milton wrote his lines on Shakespeare. 


Thou need’st no tomb, my wife, for thou hast 


one, 
To which all marble is but pumex stone; 
Thou art so deep engraved in my heart, 
It shall outlast the strongest hand of art. 
When, again, Milton wrote line 42 of ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’ if he remembered Albumazar, he remem- 
bered also, I suspect, Browne’s lines on the 
Countess of Pembroke: 
Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. e 
D. 


MERICAN INTEREST IN WORDS- 
WORTH (clxxxiv. 326).—It is good to 
read of the great Cornell collection. I remem- 
ber more than twenty. years ago hearing a 
complaint by Miss Spurgeon, that when after 
her busy day in America she wanted a sooth- 
ing bedside book, and asked for Wordsworth, 

he could never be found. 

R. H. 


LONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 112, 

205, 268, 357; clxxxiv. 28, 115, 324).— 
The church of St. Peter, London Colney was 
erected in 1825 by Philip, third Earl of 
Hardwicke and the first vicar, appointed in 
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1826, was the Rev. Markland Barnard, son 
of Robert Markland Barnard, Esq., who held 
the living for sixty-seven years. He was also 
Vicar of Ridge, Herts, Rural Dean of Barnet, 
and domestic chaplain to the Earl of Caledon. 
The Barnard family are commemorated by a 
tall tomb in London Colney churchyard and 
on the west side of the memorial are these 
words: Beneath this stone | lie the remains 
of the | Rev? Markland Barnard, M.A., | 
who was vicar of this parish | for 67 years. | 
He died on Feb'y 15th, 1895, | aged 92 years. | 


L. H. CHamMBers. 


LOWERS, ETC., NAMED FROM ANI- 
MALS (clxxxiv. 290).—Some of the 
curious names used for this purpose trace 
back to very early times, and their original 
form and meaning is very much a matter of 
conjecture. 

Bull-rush is an old spelling of bulrush; 
why this water-plant was so named is un- 
certain. It has been suggested that the 
name is a corruption of ‘‘ pool-rush,’’ but 
that seems improbable. 

Cat Mint was so called because cats like the 
scent of it, and will roll on it as they do on 
Valerian. 

“Cock-sorrel is a term used in Yorkshire and 
other parts of the North for the Common (or 
Wood) Sorrel. The Woodcock (often abbrevi- 
ated to Cock by sportsmen), is fond of its 
leaves, which, with those of other wild herbs, 
it eats freely. 

Coltsfoot derived its name from the resem- 
blance, real or fancied, of its leaves to the 
footmark of a colt, Lyte’s translation (1578) 
of an earlier ‘ Herbal,’ by Dodoens (published 
at Antwerp), gives Folefoote, Horse houe, 
Coltes foote, and Bull foote. 

Dog-rose is the translation of Pliny’s Rosa 
canina, originating from an ancient Greek 
fallacy that its root was a cure for the bite 
of a mad dog. 

Dog-violet is a name given by botanical 
writers to Viola canina (the pale blue scent- 
less violet that grows in woods), to distinguish 
it from the sweet-smelling deep blue violet of 
hedgerows, 

Horse Chestnut, according to Gerarde’s 
‘Herbal,’ (1597), was named from an old 
Oriental belief that the nuts would cure 
coughs and diseases of horses. 

Oxlip is a natural hybrid between the 
primrose and the cowslip. The derivation of 
the latter has heen variously attributed to 








Cow’s Lip and Cow Slip, without seemingly 
much ground for either. The name Oz Lip 
seems to indicate the masculine, as compared 
with the feminine of Cow’s Lip, and thus 
makes allusion to the hybrid origin. 

Numerous other names of animals have 
been applied in the popular nomenclature of 
flowers—there are hundreds of them, mostly 
of obscure derivation. 


G, M. 


SLANG: TWO U.S. WORDS (clxxxiv. 168, 

239, 351).—A ‘‘come-uppance’”’ is an 
overthrow or reversal or correction. “Ta 
give him his come-uppance’’ is “I'll show 
him his error or put him in his place com 
pletely.” The expression is not rare in the 
U.S.A., and is a forceful way to express 
handling a matter completely to the dissatie- 
faction of the person to whom the come 
uppance is giyen. I judge this from hearing 
and occasionally using the expression myself. 
‘* By tunket ’’ must be a humorous mild oath 
like ‘‘ By cracky’’ but during over forty 
years of life here, I confess I never heard it. 

T. 0. & 


‘OMPOSITION (clxxxiv. 109, 179).—It 
‘ should be recalled that the ‘ Dictionary 
ot American English’ usually includes only 
words found before 1900. 
OLysRIUS. 


(OSTELLO (clxxxiv. 290).—The original 

Irish forms of this name are stated to be 
Mace Oisdealbh, Mac Oisdealbhaigh, meaning 
respectively ‘‘ Os-shape,’’ ‘‘ Os-shaped ’’; Os 
being described as a god. Such, with a slight 
adjustment, are the derivation and signif- 
cance given by Fr, Woulfe, the best authority 
on Irish surnames. He adds that the patr- 
nymic was assumed by the Anglo-Irish family 
of Nangle, and was the first Anglo-Irish mae 
surname to be recorded (a.p. 1193). Perhaps 
the last word has not yet been said about its 
source. In any event, Bardsley’s ‘ Dict. of 
Surnames,’ in deriving it from the Barony of 
Costello, Co. Mayo, puts the cart before the 
horse, 

Since writing the foregoing remarks I have 
chanced upon some notes made a couple of 
years ago about this interesting name, which 
belongs to the very small class having dealbh 
as the second element. I know of two only, 
but there may be more. . Woulfe’s “ first 
Anglo-Irish ‘Mac’ in the Annals, 1193 
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in a pedigree in the Ulster Journal, Spring | 


number 1941. Osdealbh did not become a fore- 


according to Woulfe), which resulted in Tur- | 


lough and the commoner though mistaken 
Terence. Ags a surname it is MacTurlogh, 
Turley, and MacCorley, Curley, etc. 


names entire, I find it difficult (subject to | 
correction) to imagine their coining hybrids | 
containing the name of a pagan deity or the | 


Norse prefix os, ‘‘divine.’’ On the contrary, 
we have Os—and Tor—in authentic Irish 
names, and both ‘‘ deer (or fawn) shaped ”’ 
and “ tower-shaped ’’ seem congenial ideas for 
personal names, Tor, ‘* tower,’’ by a natural 
transition came to mean ‘“‘ chief, lord, leader.’’ 
Wow, @ 


Hostilio de Angulo, one of de Burgo’s 
Norman lieutenants, settled in Connacht 
temp. Henry II—in Galway and Mayo. 

The name became ‘“‘Irished’’ as Mac 
Ostello (son of Hostilio) and in the sixteenth 


century shortened to Costello. 
M’QvuILLIn oF DuNLIs. 
YEATS’S LETTERS (clxxxiv. 288).— 


‘ Bird’s-eyes ’’ (Letter 12) is a provincial 
name for fifteen different wild plants or 
their flowers, all of which are listed in the 
‘Eng, Dialect Dict.’ under ‘‘ Bird’s-eye.”’ 


Seven of these names are or were used in the | 
South of England, and so might have been | 


known to the poet. This is intended as a 
reply to T. C. C.’s query only, not as an 
explanation of the passage, which I .cannot 
understand after the word ‘‘ heads.’’ 
“Water water ’’ (Letter 12), This chances 
to be a Galloway expression for domestic 
water taken from a stream, in distinction 
from well-water or rainwater. The explana- 
tion of the curious locution is that ‘‘ water ”’ 
is used in the Lowlands to signify a river 
larger than a burn but flowing, in most in- 
stances, into a still larger body of water. 
The presence of such a Scotticism in Keats’s 
vocabulary is improbable, and it would fit 
badly here, moreover. But to take ‘‘ low 
water” (perhaps with a hyphen) as qualify- 
Ing the third ‘‘ water’’ would make good 
sense. Or the third ‘‘ water’’ might have 
been an accidental repetition, a mere pen- 
error such as we all are subject to. It seems 
more likely, however, that Keats was reiter- 


| «66 


name, unlike T’oirdealbhach (‘ Thor-shaped,’ os LOWER OF THE FLOCK” 


W.. Ww, G&, 


(clxxxiv. 
289, 353).—Fifty years earlier than 


Charles Reade, Scott, if he does not use this 
actual phrase about which SENEx enquires, 
provides, in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ 


Though the Irish adopted many Norse | (canto IV, xxx) )an example of “ flower 


meaning the best of his class: 


“Yet hear,” quoth Howard, ‘ calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the words of fear: 
For who, in field or foray slack, 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back? 

But thus to risk our Border flower 

In strife against a kingdom’s power, 

Ten thousand Scots ‘gainst thousands three 
Certes, were desperate policy.” 


THREE CHOUGHS. 


NOTES FOR THE ‘0.E.D.’ (clxxxiv. 
286).— 

Pin Money is a very old law-term and used 
as a well-established one in the Report of 
Thomas v. Bennet 2 P.Wms 341 (Lord Chan- 
cellor King, 1725) ‘‘ Upon a Marriage Settle- 
ment pin-money was reserved for the Wife 
viz. £50 p.a. for her apparel and _ private 
expenses.” 

G. D. JonnstTon. 


Top Drawer. Half a century ago a 
familiar expression to denote ill-bred, i.e. 
‘“not out of the top drawer,’ was ‘ not 
quite the clean potato.”’ I have not heard 
it for many years, but standards of behaviour 


are now less rigid and ‘‘ bounders’’ and 
snobs ’’ are seldom named. 
Fr... M 


SourHern Watt.—In ‘ O.E.D.’ sub-head 6: 
If three examples are desired, here is one 
which is earlier than the present third ex- 
ample and moreover is a better author and 
better example: 

He would as soon think of taking the fruit- 
trees from the southern wall because the sun 


| sometimes shines from the north, Anthony 
Trollope: ‘Can you forgive her’ Part I, 
chap. ii. 

i Re 3 
TRANSPORT OF FISH BY ROAD 


(clxxxiv. 222).—Dogs were used,for the 
transit of fish from south coast towns. Strong 
Newfoundland dogs. ‘‘ Teams of two or four 
were harnessed together ’’ quotes Mr. Parker 
in ‘ Highways and Byways in Surrey.’ ‘‘ The 
man would ‘cock his legs up along the 
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sharves.’ They not only went as fast as the 
coaches, but they gained time when the coach 
stopped to change horses. A dog-drawn car- 
riage used to bring fish from Littlehampton 
to Godalming, where oysters were often to be 
bought three a penny.’’ 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OMER IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS 
(clxxxiv. 318).—That fine scholar the 
late H. B Cotterill, author of a most useful 
volume on ‘ Ancient Greece’ (London, 1913) 
achieved the remarkable feat of publishing 
a line-for-line translation of the Odlyssey ‘‘ in 
the metre of the original’’ (London, G. C. 

Harrap and Co., 1911). 

Bertram Luoyp. 


‘DICH MAN, POOR MAN” (clxxxiv. 
140, 209, 264, 323).—The following is 

not, perhaps, traditional, but it may become 
sO: 

Soldier brave, Sailor true, 

Skilled Physician, Oxford Blue, 

Portly Rector, Curate pale, 

Titled Noble, Squire so hale. po 


LACES OF BURIAL (clxxxiv. 289).— 
’ Anthony Trollope: ‘‘On Sat. Dec. 9th, 
1882, he was buried, not far from Thackeray’s 
grave, in Kensal Green.’’—‘ Anthony Trol- 
lope,’ by Hugh Walpole, p. 20 (Macmillan 
and Co., 1928). 
R. Park. 


IVE GENERATIONS OF A FAMILY 
ON A BUS (clxxxiv. 255).—Waiving the 
bus, I can in some respects outmatch this 
respectable performance. In the possession 
of my family is a photograph (dating from 
about 1910) showing a boy of 13 (my cousin) 
flanked by four men of geometrically increas- 
ing hirsuteness, Each male is the eldest son 
of the one on his left. Incredible—but true. 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


‘DATS IN THE BELFRY ”’ (cli. -262).— 
‘O.E.D.’ Supplement (1933) : 

BELFRY, 4e. The head. 

1911. H. S. Harrison, Queed vii, 84. Something 
loose in his belfry. 1911. R. D. Saunders, Col. 
Todhunter ix, 123. It’s a case of bats in his 
belfry on that one subject. 
with further examples (s.v. “‘ Bat’’) from 
A. E. W. Mason (1927) and Blackwood’s 
Magazine (1928). 

Ep. 





. The Library. 


The Eton College Register 1441-1698. Alpha- 
betically arranged, and edited with bio. 
graphical notes by Sir Wasey Sterry. 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co. Ltd, 
Eton, 1943, 21s. net.) 


RADITION tells of a Manchester magnate 
who asked a prospective apprentice where 
he had been educated, pricking up his ears 
at once when the youth modestly replied, “ At 
Eton, Sir.’’ ‘‘ Aye?’’ he enquired, ‘‘ ’Eaton 
Mersey or ’Eaton Chapel?’’ But the normal 
Englishman, with or without aspirates, 
would run no risk of such confusion, for there 
is some magic in the name of Eton that places 
it—for good or ill—on an educational and 
social plane all by itself. 

Many schools of quite minor importance 
have very complete records of their pupils 
from early times, but it is curious and regret- 
able, that Eton, to many the glory of our 
educational system and certainly famous 
throughout the world, should possess no lists 
or entrance books of earlier date than the 
eighteenth century. Even those are by no 
means complete. For the period covered by 
this volume, beginning at the school’s founda- 
tion, there are no lists at all (except of 
Scholars), or entry books, and the éditor has 
had painfully and with infinite research to 
compile his biographical index of 4,378 boys, 
175 of whom appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’, from 
all manner of other school records and 
accounts, which usually omit the christian 
name; from the admission registers of Cam- 
bridge colleges, which often give the under- 
graduate’s school: and from the whole scat- 
tered field of biographical and genealogical 
literature. It is a great tribute to the editor- 
ship of Sir Wasey that he has ransacked these 
sources with so much success. His interest in 
Eton biography began long ago when he was 
himself a pupil there, and hag been main- 
tained ever since. He began to prepare for 
publication in 1926, but as one who has done 
so much distinguished work for his country 
in Egypt he has not been free to pursue his 
researches with the undisturbed regularity of 
those who live at home and are never far away 
from the records on which they depend. For 
ten years he even had to have his own genealog- 
ical library by him in Alexandria while he 
worked on perfecting his index. 
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We have calféd the book an ‘‘ index,” for 
its arrangement of the names in alphabetical 
order, rather than in the order of their entry, 
makes it that more than a “register.” In 
this system it follows the most splendid of 
all books in the same class, Barker and Sten- 
ning’s ‘ Record of Old Westminsters.’ The 
system has many advantages, though it des- 
troys all sense of historical continuity and 
prevents us getting any impression of the 
school’s gradual development. But as Eton 
could provide no lists, and it was only pos- 
sible to rescue a proportion of the names, 
there was good excuse for not attempting 
chronological arrangement. A pretty com- 
prehensive ‘‘ general index’’ enables re- 
searchers to allocate pupils to colleges to 
which they proceeded, and serves the purposes 
of biographical inquiry in many kindred 
ways. A complete index to places and stray 
names would have rejoiced the heart, but we 
cannot have everything. 

Sir Wasey estimates his total list at per- 
haps about half the real total. He does not 
dare to hope for any substantial addition 
from sources as yet untapped or undiscovered, 
but only that there may be gradual accretions 
and surer identifications as more and more 
diocesan and other records are printed. As 
it is, a great many of the identifications are 
conjectural in varying degree, and names are 
often inserted tentatively, Some gain admis- 
sion purely by inference, a. Smith major 
naturally adding a Smith minor to the list. 
There is much speculation as to parentages. 
Sir Wasey might have saved space by not 
repeating particulars of parents and grand- 
parents so fully in the case of brothers. There 
seems to be some uncertainty of practice in 
regard to the modernisation of place-names. 
An interesting typographical feature is the 
omission of most of the commas ordinarily 
used in connexion with names and dates and 
places, and very little confusion results. A 
rough calculation suggests that nearly 30,000 
commas may have been saved in the 394 pages 
by this courageous defiance of conventional 
practice in punctuation, representing much 
space, labour and material. 

There is no real reason to infer that there 
has been any special change in the social 
status of the pupils. It is true that parents 
in these earlier years sometimes appear as 
drapers, ironmongers, shoemakers, inn- 
keepers, mercers, yeomen, tailors, saddlers and 
% on, but one cannot equate old descriptions 








of occupation with the values attached to 
them to-day. Boys of high and noble birth 
were always at the school to give it some- 
thing of what we now look upon as its tradi- 
tional character. 

A reviewer, glancing through the pages, 
canhot pronounce finally upon the accuracy 
of such a work: indeed nothing but time and 
use can prove its quality in that respect. But 
he can say that it bears every appearance 
of maintaining a high standard of exactitude. 
William Ward, 1546-1550, is described as 
marrying first in 1568, and second in 1534 
(the year of his birth), but this is obviously 
a misprint. Henry Bowles, 1671-1676, is des- 
cribed as son of Henry and Bridget B. of 
Hagley, whereas the parents of William 
Bowles, 1675-1677, are named as William and 
Bridget B, of Hagley. This may not be an 
error, but if so it excites a suspicion that 
might have been allayed. John Audley, 1694- 
1696, parentage not given, was son to 
Edward Audley, of Huntingdon, alderman 
and draper, and was baptized there 22 April 
1680 (see Reade’s ‘ Audley Pedigrees,’ which 
should also have been consulted for the other 
two Audleys given). The two Flyers would 
better have. appeared as ‘‘ Floyer,” the 
accepted spelling of their name. For Samuel 
Jemmatt’s parentage the editor might have 
consulted Reade’s ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 
vii, 57. Thomas Pretty, 1667-1673, son of 
Anthony P., the College brewer, was not iden- 
tical with the Rector of Winchfield, whose 
father was William Pretty, of Fazeley, Staffs, 
yeoman. Is ‘‘ Alderwas”’ on p. 329 an error 
for Alrewas? We notice throughout many 
associations of pupils or their parents with 
Prescot in Lancashire, no doubt owing to the 
living being in the presentation of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where scholars from Eton 
proceeded, 

Well-printed, and bearing no signs of being 
a war-time book, this valuable work will take 
a dignified place in all public and private 
reference libraries, We are under a debt of 
gratitude to the generous Old Etonians who 
have helped to make its issue possible in these 
disordered days, when everything not directly 
concerned with the war effort is so severely 
rationed. With Mr. Austen-Leigh’s two 
volumes covering the period 1698 to 1790, and 
Chetwynd-Stapylton’s ‘ Eton School Lists’ 
from 1791 to 1841, there is not much more now 
to be done except in amplification of the 
pupils’ records. 
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The Newspaper. By Ivor Thomas. 
Pamphlets on Home Affairs (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6d.) 

The Daily Press. By Wilson Harris. Cur- 
rent Problems Series No. 18. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s, 6d.) , 


ERE are two admirable and informative 

works on a vividly important theme. 
Everyone has a view about the Press, usually 
highly coloured. The Press, whatsoever be 
its colour, from glossy sobriety to the ‘‘ yel- 
low’’ which, recently, two eminent journalists 
declined to define for the benefit of a Brains 
Trust, supplies by its nature news and views. 
When authors somewhat illogically—for how 
without that literacy could their denuncia- 
tions and questions be known ?—doubt as to 
the advantages of literacy, they are not think- 
ing of books. Despite ‘Mein Kampf’ and 
‘Das Kapital,’ the print that presumably 
either fills or degenerates or rouses the mind 
of the public is not thought of in covers. The 
presses and firms that print and supply it 
seek only a day’s lifetime. ‘‘ As long as the 
day is brief so long is the life of a rose,”’ 
wrote the Latin poet and the same applies to 
the Press. The newspaper, with its collateral 
the weekly is the rose of our modern hedge- 
rows. Mr. Thomas’s thirty-two pages give a 
succinct, measured, very informing and cool- 
headed account of the origin, growing con- 
ditions, habits and way of life of this singular 
and universal flower of civilisation. To a 
large extent he is impersonal. Mr. Wilson 
Harris with his greater space claims more 
span for opinion. But both authors stick to 
the relevant facts, the objective point of view, 
and the reader of either will have taken matter 
into his mind and evidence on which to judge 
or to suspend judgment. Mr. Thomas, as an 
ex-leader-writer, with experience of both 
The Times and the News Chronicle, is rightly 
loyal to his principles and belief in good 
journalism, Mr. Harris is more suspicious ; 
one feels his hand on the trigger, ready to take 
a potshot at the lurking enemy: but, in 
the end, he finds himself in prime agreement 
with Mr. Thomas. The enemy, so often de- 
nounced, is not easy to lay hands on, The 
power of the advertiser, the power of the 
combine, the dominance of the public ‘mind: 
one and all, at bottom, boil down to a question 


| 
| 


ee ee ee. ee eee ee ene ees 


Oxford | not so much about the press as about you and 


me., i.e., the newspaper reader. 

If the Press has a vice it is not the making 
of opinion, it is the tendency to follow the 
public; and the feet of the many are apt to 
leave a muddy track. Most people know what 
they expect from a. paper before they open 
it, when they buy it. No viable instance js 
known of the Press having started any caus 
which was not already simmering in the 
public mind. Journalists are hardly respon. 
sible for a fatality of which they are the 
prime victims, the refusal of the public to 
read with any accuracy what they write, 
Statistical evidence is given by both authors 
to the effect that the power of a paper to 
affect its readers’ direction of attention is not 
measured in figures of circulation ; rather the 
reverse: the higher the circulation figures, the 
more casual the reading. And, be it noted, 
Britain holds the highest circulation figures 
in the world. Neither official Pravda nor the 
vaunted American papers touch such a height. 
It is, apropos of this, a pity that neither 
author deals with the significant question of 
syndicated writing; and both treat somewhat 
summarily the growing absorption by Lon- 
don of the press. I find it personally not 
entirely easy to follow Mr. Thomas’s optimism 
as to the rising quality of the readers’ minds 
as indicated by Picture Post, where the old 
receipt of ‘‘ Sport, crime and women’’ has 
merely the contemporary flavour that the 
‘‘ crime ”’ is primarily political ; and the high 
figures of a certain paper’s circulation rep 
resent less its politics than its excellent racing 
news. Both agree that the Press has done and 
is doing admirable service. It is churlish to 
deny any such thing. But. the problem 
remains: can we as a whole see, not the wood, 
but the trees? Has or has not the enormous 
amount of news-writing dulled the ability to 
read? The Press ig reading matter. Do we 
in fact read? Both these authors assume that 
we do. Neither of them seem to have studied 
that diangerous phrase ‘‘to glance at or 
over.”” There is no doubt about the water, 
but what about the duck’s back? 





CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 256, c. 1, 1. 5 from foot for “N. 
| hir” read N. R. Kers p. 324, c. 1, 1. 15, 
| “Lord Passmure ” read Lord Panmure. 


———— 


R. 
for 
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Franck, Richart 26 
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French Revolution and neem, 
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Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, 84, 234 
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Gowrie Conspiracy, 82 
Gramont (Comte P. de), burial-place, 289 
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Gray (Thomas) and aerial warfare, 104; Elegy, 


102, 174, 204, 237 
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“ Jeep,” 139, 205, 349 
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Keat’s Letters, 168, 288, 382 
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Kingsley on Newman, 221 
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Landor; Ianthe, 
Mathias, 219 

Langdon-Davis (J.), 328 
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Letter-writer, the Polite, 
Lewis (C. S.), on  Haralet 
Libya and Chariots, 373 
“Like a tether,” 317 
Lind, Jenny, 110 
Linton (Mrs, Lynn) on Dickens, 216 
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‘Little Gidding,’ by T. S. Elliot, 225 
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103, 204 
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Local mints, 113 

Local winds, 46, 142, 269 

Locker-Lampson and Patmore, 

Lodge (T.) and S. Rowlands, 13 

Logan rocks, 41, 115 

London Central Arctic Committee, 319 
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volunteer. uniform, 230, 

Long Crendon, 20, 52, 112 

Long incumbencies, 28, 115, 324, 381 

Longest word, 139, 223 

Lope de Vega® Ghost story, 109, 206 

Lord Wardens of Cinque Ports, 109, 171 

“a big Barnstaple, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 

7 Lothaire, an unfinished Poem,’ 314 

Lowell (J. R.): democracy, 297; Shakespeare, 200; 
Thoreau, 40; Whitman, 18 

Loxford Bridge, Ilford, 58 

Luny, T., marine artist. 260, 321 

Lytton: ‘ Night and Morning,’ 


196 


day return, 
oldest north-bound 
168; theatres, 57: 


108; ‘ Pelham,’ 75 
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Maces, 345 

Magi, Adoration of the, 6 

Manchester history, 214 

Mango, pickled, 196, 294 

Mansion House, 117 
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Maps, early large-scale, 168, 237, 

Marble for thinking, 314, 381 

Margaret of Anjou: English escort, 7 

Mariners (Master) of antiquity, 182 
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Married and maiden name, 289 

Marshals, Napoleon’s, 289, 347 

Marston, John, 71, 175 

** Masher,” 227 

Mass, language of the, 343 

Master Mariners of antiquity, 182 

Mathias (T. J.), 184; Landor on, 219 

Meiosis, 276 

Memory, 107 

Mercantile inland navigation, 28 

Meredith: ‘ Sandra Belloni,’ 166; 
26 

Mersey ferries, 89, 175 

Metaphors, mixed, 224 

Metonymy, 113 
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* Phiz.” 213 

Mildmay, Humphrey, 109, 172 

Milestones from Westminster Bridge, 258, 322 
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Miller (Sanderson), 157, 233 
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Moliére, 48 

Molony (Jane), epitaph on, 257 
Monte Cristo and his wife, 201 
Montholon, Comte C. T. de, 141 
Montmorency, Polish generals at, 47 
Moore, George, 62 

Most extensive view, 111, 231 
Music Halls, old Redes, 57 
Munchausen, 63. 

Musolino, a brigand, 47 

“ Myself » for “ Me,” 29 


N 


N before a guttural, 226, 267 ad 

Napoleon: his marshals, 289, 347 

Napoleon III, Alice Meynell and, 192 

National pension scheme, authors of, 318 

Nautical names, 110, 175 

Nazism and gipsies, 139, 233 

Nebuchadnezzar, 1, 343 

Needle industry, 20, 52, 112 

Newdigate Prize, 23 

Newland (Abraham) and Newlands, 227 

— (J. H.); Arnold, Froude, and Kingsley on, 

Nightshade (deadly) and potatoes, 166 

Norman Lords: quarterings, 11 

North, why houses faced, 140 

Northants, armorial glass of, 311, 380; 
of, 371 

North-west passage, 165 

Novelist’s material, A, 105 

Novels, illustrated, 230, 294; 
107, 177, 267 

Nursery rhymes, etc., Bingo, 111, 179; counting 
on fingers, 48, 147, 205, 329; Dame Trot, 262; 
“Rich man, poor man,” 140, 209, 264, 323, 384 

Nuttal, P. Austin, 345 


the Lumleys 


towns named after, 


Oast-houses, 109 

Oberammergau, 19, 117 

*O.E.D.’, ghost-word in, 254; 
254, 286, 349, 383 

‘O.DQ’, $2, 144, 223, 257, 278, 377 

Oedipus Britannicus, 343 

Officers’ shoulder-belt plate, 230 

Ole Bull, 80 

Olivier, Lord, 181, 212 

“** O’Looney (Lady); Jane Molony, epitaph on, 257 

““One of His Majesty’s servants,” 111 

“* Ones, the,”’ 226 

Onomatopoeia, 246 

Orders in Council, 108 
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notes on, 66, 106, 


Pagnells, The, 19, 116 

Palindrome, Fonts with, 105, 173, 234 
Parachute, 110, 176 

Paris: Boulevard de Gand, 52 
Parish Councils, 77 

Parishes with two names, 48, 116, 

322, 351 

* Parliament, History of,’ 55, 174 
Parliamentary white-bait dinners, 130, 206, 259, 324 


169, 238, 292, 





Parody of scientific jargon, 66 
Pasquil in London, 2 


























Patmore (Coventry) and: Mathew Arnold, 357; 
Locker- 


Osbert Burdett, 76; Donne, 166; 


Lampson, 196; quoted, 341; Louisa Walford, 
105; as a wit, 357 
Pazano, 19 


Peculiars, royal, 345 

Peerage-titles and place-names, 81 

‘Pelham’s Widow,’ a novel by T. Campbell, 75 
Pellico, Silvio, 239 

Pembrokeshire, invasion of, 104 

Pencils, lead, 168, 236, 293 

Penley family : artists, 137 

Pension scheme (national) : authors of, 318 
Pepys: ancestry, 55; Coome Farm, 341. 
Pequal, 110, 207 


Periodicals : 


American N,. and Q.: 
140, 198-9, 262, 290; Replies, 54, 208, 268-9 

American Speech, 181 

Antiquaries’ Journal, 179 

Antiquity, 1, 31, 181 

Army Historical Research (Journal of), 31, 212; 
Queries, 45, 230 

Atlantic Monthly, 31 

English, 61 

Fordwick, The, 327 

Genealogists’ Magazine, 326 

Listener, 181, 211 

Meanjin Papers, 91, 136 

New Statesman, 212, 220 

Quarterly Review, 91 

Rylands Library Bulletin, 151 

Saturday Review, 


Seventeenth-century News-letter, 121, 138-9 
Southerly, 61, 62, 77, 90 
Sunday Times, 91 
Whigg, The, 200 
Year's Work in English Studies, 272 
Periphrasis, 22, 85, 204 
Phillips, Ambrose or John, 76 
“ Phiz’’ and the two Mrs. Meynells, 213 
Phrases: 


All my eye and Betty Martin, 43, 118 
As thick as thieves, 19 
Bats in the belry, 384 
Bite the dust (to), 286 
Breath of one’s nostrils, 286 
Burn the bellows, 316 
Cut your.stick, 286, 349 
End of the beginning (the), 140 
Flower of the flock, 289, 353, 382 
Half-seas-over, 286 
Lead up the garden path, 108, 179 
Like a tether, 317 
Like it or lump it, 286 
Like water off a duck’s back, 141 
Not quite the clean potato, 383 
Out of the top drawer, 286, 383 
Pen mightier than the sword, 53, 117 
Pride and prejudice, 103, 172, 204 
Sing old rose and burn ‘the bellows, 316 
Talking like a Dutch uncle, 28, 268 
Pickled mango, 196, 294 
Pigeons, 195, 292 
Place-name investigation, 58, 135 
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Note, 252; Queries, 46, 
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Place-names : 


Agricultural, 111 
Cambridgeshire, 365 

Clapgate, 81, 144, 207 
Dial-post, 146, 353 

Dunchurch, 135 

Dunsmore, 135 

Folkestone, 316 

Ickleford, 322 

Northampton, 316 

and peerage titles, 81 
Plaistow, 110, 178, 238, 352 
redundant, 80 

Southampton, 316 

Stony Middleton, 316 

and surnames, 42, 119, 342 
Playbills: Tree and Willard, 221 
Plays with long runs, 85, 114 
Pleonasm, 277 
Poe and ‘ Allbreath,’ 27, 236; Conundrums, 328 
Poisons in Dumas, 107; 202, 349 
Pole, Anne, 69 
Polish Exiles, 260, 352; generals at Montmorency, 
47 


Polite Letter-writer, the, 47, 342 

Pontefract, The Foxes of, 168 

Pope (A.): ‘ Iliad,’ 199, 267; ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
344 


Popes, Arms of the, 139, 206 

Porter, Robert, 303 

Postal Districts, 117, 143 

Potato Poet, the, 224 

Potatoes and Deadly Nightshade, 166 
Power (the) to Reason: a Milton Paradox, 368 
Press= Urge to Eat, 257 

Presscott, Sir John, 226 

Press-gang, the, 45, 110, 141 
Price-Wyatt Marriage, 261 

‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 103, 172, 204 
Prolepsis, 307 

Pronunciation, 200, 226, 267 

Psalm, Identity of. 229, 291 

“ Psychological,” 166 

Punctuation, 294 


Q 
Quaritch’s catalogue, 120 
Quarrell, Mr. W. H., 
Queen Anne Square, 23, 51, 148 
Queens Consort, 47 
Quotations, Oxford Dictionary of, 52, 144, 223, 
257, 278, 377 


Quotations : 


Come out, ’tis now September, 29 

Days (the) that make us happy . . ., 168, 239 
End (the) of the beginning, 140 

Every Scotsman has a pedigree, 168, 238, 267 
Flower of the flock. 289 

Friend (a) married is a friend lost, 289 
from Bernard Shaw, 278 

from Disraeli, 223 

Gentilhomme (un) devoit fait loi, 290 
Greater (a) than Caesar, 4 

Hell is paved with good intentions, 198 

I saw a pilgrim, grey with loss, 378 

Munera sola pacant, 21 

Now Dives in his castle, 49 
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Quotations : 


Pen (the) is mightier than the sword, 53, 117 
Rumour, that lying jade, 230 

Sic semper tyrannis, 29, 119 

Sunshine have I known, 202, 268 

To stumble without falling is to advance, 378 
Wait and see, 278 

We are not amused, 27, 53, 87, 207 

Whaur’s Wully Shakespeare noo? 144 

When a new book is published, read an old one, 


Radcliffe Trustees: Their Arms, 100 

Raedt (De) baronetcy, 224 

Railways, 20, 28, 56, 110, 208; Electric, 20; French, 
56; Funicular, 110; Volk’s, 20 

Raleigh, Sir W. A., 122, 181 

Rates, Earliest, 21 

Raspe, R. E., 62, 176 


| Ratley Round House: Shields, 157, 223 


Read (Herbert) on Hawthorne, 211 

Reason (The Power to): A Milton Paradox, 368 
Redbourn (Herts.), Vicars of, 259, 323 

Redditch and Needle Industry, 20, 52, 112 
Red-haired People, 290 

Red Kafirs, 318 

Redundant Place- and Street-names, 80 


Ricci, Marcus, 48 
* 7g man, poor man .. .’’, 140, 209, 264, 323, 


River-names, 318 

Rivers, the Source of, 370 

Road-name: Fairmile, 27 

Road Transport of Fish, 222, 383 

Robertson, Sir J. Forbes, 283 

Rock-dwellings, 345 

Rocking-stones, 41, 115 

Rogers, Samuel, 52 

Roman Arithmetic, 88; Shield, 82, 147 

‘Rome, Stacions of,’ 126 

Rossetti (Christina), 328; D. G., 271, 328 

Roshers, of Rosherville, 20, 86, 118, 147 

Rowlands (S.) and T. Lodge, 13 

Royal Peculiars, 345 

Ruskin, on George Eliot, 251; Alice Meynell 
on, 241, 251; on Tree-voices, 26, 52 

Russel, Lieut. T., 201 


Ruthven, Patrick, 16, 51 


‘ Ss 


| St. Sepulchre’s Bell, 107 


Sampson (William): a United Irishman, 78, 145 
Sawney Beane, 377 


| Scientific Jargon, Parody of, 66 


Scilling and Widsith, 152 

Scitlivissi, 118, 207, 237 ; 

Scotland, Flowers in, 107; Troth-plight in, 107 

Scotsmen’s Pedigrees, 168, 238, 267 

Scott, Sir Walter: ‘The Antiquary,’ 62; ‘ The 
Black Dwarf,’ 360, 363; and the Bodach Glas, 
95: ‘Bride of Lammermoor, 361, 374; 
and the “ Dead Hand,” 191; Dousterswivel, 
62: and Dress, 330; ‘ Guy Mannering,’ 65; 
‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 360, 2; and 
Kemble, 330; ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 140, 
237; “Like a tether,” 317; ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak.’ 361, 363; ‘The Pirate,’ 360, 363; 
Seward, 191; and the Shaws, 227, 321, 342; and 
Sir John Sinclair, 62, 176; Spirits and Supersti- 
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tion in the Novels, 95, 358; 

Scottish Highlands, 53, 87 
* Scottys, A Disworshy pe of,’ 227 

Scratch-dials on Churches, 50, 114 

Sea Fencibles, 230 

Seaton, Sir Thomas, 167 

Seward (Anna) and ‘the Mathias Family, 184; and 
Scott, 191 

Shackleton, Joseph, 318 

Shakespeare, John, 47, 113, 145 

ar te William: Arnold on, 255, 283, 340; 

Bradley and, 269, 346; and Costume, 

329, 374; Editorial Problem, 29, 148; and 
Florio, 283; ‘Hamlet’: Arnold on, 255, 283; 
Henry James on, 374; C. S. Lewis on, 240, 269, 
374; Johnson and, 184; and Jonson, 79; in 
Modern Dress, 329, 374; and Montaigne, 255, 
283; ‘Much Ado,’ 283, 340; Quatrain on, 200 

Shambles, 28 

Shaw (Bernard), Quotations in, 278 

Shaw (Christina and John), 227, 231, 342 

Shell-houses, 113 

Shelley, Adonais, 262, 325 in the Examiner, 42 

Shield (Roman) Found in the Thames, 82, 147 

Shrewsbury, Inn-signs, 60 

Silchester, 253, 318 

Simonides’ Epigram, 366 

Sinclair, Sir John, 62, 176 

Slang, American, "46, 168, 209, 239, 351, 382 

Smethwick, 164 

Smith, Morrison, 261 

“Socrates: a Tragedy,’ 314 

* Solitary Sioux, The,’ 119 

Somerset, Court Léet in, 374; Lost Wills of, 155 

Source of Rivers, the, 370 

South, Theophilus, 109 

Southcomb, Lewis, 343 

Speaking Voice, the, 344 

Speeches with Long Runs, 227 

Spenser, A Line in, 341 

Spontaneous Combustion, 

Squatters’ Rights, 18, 85, 114, 146 

“ Stacions of Rome,’ 126 

Stapleton, Richard, 249 

Statues of Women in Lond 

Stella, Swift and, 137, a 3, 333, 981, 376 

Stephenson, Anthony, 4 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Thoreau, 18; ‘The Wrong 
Box,’ 27. 

Stewart (J. L.), Artist, 196, 267, 293, 322, 351 

Stillingfleet, Edward, 

Stone at the Lee, 51 

Stonehenge, “ 115 

Street-names, 

Stuart, Lady’ Arabella, 271 

Stuart, Philip, 343 

Su ar-loaf, 116 

Sullivan, the Hors-whisperer, 376 

Sundials on Churches, 50, 114 

Surgeons and Juries, 54 

Surnames: Costello, 290, 382; double, 81, 205; 
from Place-names, 42, 119 

Surrealist, 19, 86, 112 

Swaine, Charles, 225 

Swift and Stella, 137, 223, 323. 351, 375 

Swinburne and the Cat, 294, ae 348 

Sword-blades, English, "302, 380 


T 


* Waverley,’ 95 


Tax on Baptisms, 27 
Taylor (Bayard) and G. P. R. James, 373 











Telephone, First, 140, 206 


Temple, W. Johnson, 201 

Tennyson, 121; and Cleopatra’s Needle, 136; and 
Patmore, 256 : 

Tennyson-Turner, C., 147 

a (Ellen) and Dickens, 92, 244, 271, 287, 351 


51 

Terry, Ellen, 283 

“ Tether, like a,” 317 ~ 

Textiles, Schedule a, 36, 117, 146 

Thames, the Upper, 28 

Theatres, Henseel, "141, Ba London, 57, 282 

Thermometer, Clinical, 114 

Thom’s Coffee- house, "199° 

Thong Castle, 118 

Thoreau: Borrowings, 46, 140, 269; 
40; R. L. Stevenson and, 18 

Three Shires Oak, 164 

Thucydides, 242 

Tides in the Upper Thames, 23, 86 

Time, Central European, 18 

Time, Johnson and Shakespeare, 184 

Tirelifiche, 202 

Tolstoy, Lenin and, 80 

Tomb, the Weaver's, 261 

Tombstones, Sixteenth- -century, 261 

Top-hat Rack in Churches, 80 

Tortoises, Giant, 137 

Towns Named after Novels, 107, 177, 267 

Townshend (C, H.), and Dickens, 191 

Toy Symphony, the, 199 

Tragedy, An Unrecorded English, 314 

Trams, Last Horse-drawn, 

Tramways, Cable, Electric and Steam, 56 

Transport of Fish by Road, 222, 383 

Treasures of Israel. 343 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, 221, 282 

Tree-voices, 26, 52 

Trollope (Anthony), Burial Place, 289, 384: Dinner 
Customs. 289 

Trollope, Frances E., 290 

Troth-plight in Scotland, 107 

Tully, 21 

Tulpe Baronetcy, 224 

Turnpike Trusts, 44. 222 

Two-lives Span, A, 343 

Two Types, 281 

Typists’ exercise, 141 


and Lowell, 


U 


Ulster Kings-of-Arms, 318 
Uniform: Highlanders, 141, 230; 
230; Volunteer, 230, 292 
Union of Benefices Act, 167, 290 
United Irishman (A): William Sampson, 78, 145 


Vv 
A Ghost-story, 109, 206 


Lancer Cap, 


Vega, Lope de: 
Veliki Luki, 80 
Verse, 225 
Verse and Voice, 344 

Veteran Choirman, A, 78 

Victoria (Queen): “ We are not amused, 


, 207 
View, Most Extensive, 111, 231-3 
Voice and Verse, 344 
Voliva, Wilbur, 47, 350 
Volk’s Electric Railway, 20 
Volunteer uniform, 230, 292 


27, 53, 
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37, 351 


282 


_Owell, 


Dinner 
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Walford (Louisa) and Patmore, 105 
Walpole, Charlotte, 54 

Wanklyn (J. M. L. )», 318 

Ward, Geneviéve, 282, 339 

Wards (City), 148 

War-time Euphemisms for Death, 378 
Washington-Churchill Genealogy, 217, 263 
Washingtons in Pastorate, 227 
Water-mills, Early, 318 

Watson, ‘ Quodlibeticall snes, 
Weathercock, Whistlin ng, 2 

Weaver's Tomb, the, ** 
Wedding Custom, Old, 116 

Wentworth, Peter, 325 

West Indies: Local Corps, 230, 267, 324 
Westminster Bridge, Milestones from, 258, 322 


Whigg, The, 200 
Whistling Wall, 110; Weathercock, 21 
Parliamentary, 


Whitebait Dinners, 


377 


24 
Whitman, Lowell on, 18 
Who is it? 138 
Widsith and Scilling, 152 
Wilkie, William, 224 
Wilkes, Rev. Wetenhall, 
“Will to Doubt,” 257 
Willard, E. S., 283 
Williams (Bishop gen, Milton and, 193 
Wills, Lost, 93, 15 
Winds, ey 45, 142. 269 
Wines, Home-made, 24, 54, 86, 147 
Wonderful Bird (A), the Cuckuye, 275 
Wootton (South), Font at, 226 


Words : 


Addition, 78 
Agrestunal, 288 
Ardeib, 261 
Artificial, 262 
Birdseyes, 288 
Come-uppance, 168, 239, 351, 
Crocus, 117 
Cultivated, 262 
Dapper Cloth, 55 
Débacle, 62 
Espérandieu, 289 


315 


382 





139, 206, 259, 
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Words: 


Exigenter, 55 
Falerne, 288 
Flak, 168, 239 
Frith, 58, 144 
Grouse (to), 110, 179, 207 
Guarache, 262 
Hosey, 46, 209,265, 350 
Ipse (Ale), 167, 268 
Jeep, 139, 205, 349 
Masher, 227 
Mongoose, 286 
Mors, 285 
Naively, 62 
obsolete, 26 
Pequal, 110, 207 
Pin-money, 286, 383 
Portgrave, Portreeve, 106 
Press (Urge to Eat), 257 
Psychological, 166 
Reparlment, 254 
Scitlivisse, 118, 207, 237 
Southern Wall, 383 
Spam, 285 
Surrealist, 19, 86, 112 
Tirelifiche, 262 
Top-drawer, 286, 383 
Tunket, 168, 351, 382 
Wage (as Plural), 174, 237 
Wordsworth (Dorothy): A Correction, 42 
Wordsworth (W.), American Interest in, 381 
Wright (Thomas) and Dickens, 245, 
Wroth (Thomas): Bell-founder, 259, 322, 345 
Wulkowski, 32 
Wyatt-Price marriage, 261 
Wylie, Eleanor, 49, 114 


Wytham, Armorial Glass at, 187 


7 


Yarranton, Andrew, 258 
Ypres (1647), 290 


Zola, ‘ Dr. Pascal,’ 54 


271, 287, 














